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M.M. Gopinath Kaviraj 
1887-1976 


Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinath Kaviraj, who was destined to be the leading 
figure in the field of Indological studies and spiritual quest of man, and brought 
glory to Varanasi, the ageold seat of traditional Sanskrit learning, came to this 
city as a student to Dr. Arthur Venis, the illustrious Principal of the Govt. Sanskrit 
College, in 1910 at the age of 23 years. Since then till his death on 12th June 1976, 
he maintained and upheld the noblest tradition of Sanskrit scholarship marked by 
selfless dissemination of knowledge. To Kaviraj, knowledge stood for ‘para vidya’ 
supreme knowledge which has no other objective than the realisation of the ultimate 
reality. Rooted in this conviction, this great scholar lived a saintly life of examp- 
lary simplicity and kept his door open to all who cared to approach him. His 
house was a true Agrama of old, where permission was not a necessary precondition 


for admission. Till he shifted to the Anandamayi Agrama for medical treatment 


in 1969, one was sure to find the ‘great scholar sitting in his room on the first floor 


of his house at Sigra, surrounded by a great number of books and invariably by 
some enquirers who observed no formality with regard to time, and explaining 


subtle philosophic points in an animated voice that rang conviction. He symbolised 


the true Indian spirit of selfless devotion to knowledge that keeps carefully away 


from all personal publicity and popular approbation, holding, with Manu, that 
a Brahmana should always shrink from celebrity as from poison. | dalale Aa 
facaatesta fasifeq—Manu II, 162] Such an ideal is rare to be found and so 


Gopinath Kaviraj would always remain an institution in himself. 


I 


Gopinath Kaviraj was born of a Bengali Braihmana family on 7th 
September, 1887 in the village Dhamrai in the district of Dacca of the then East 


Bengal, now Bangla Desh. His parents were Vaikunthanath and Sukhada sundari. 


Vaikunthanath died a premature death while studying in the M. A. classes at 


the University of Calcutta, five months before the birth of his only child. 
Vaikunthanath belonged to the village, Danya in the Tangail 


sub-division of the 
district of Mymensingh (Bangla Desh ). 


As a result, the posthumous child, 
named Gopinath after the family deity, was brought up in the care of Kalachand 
Sanyal, a relation in another village, Kanthalia in the same subdivision of Tangail. 
Kalachand had no child of his own and took special fancy to young Gopinath whom 
he declared to be his heir. The young boy, however, could not inherit the 
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property after the death of Kalachand due to machinations of other crafty relations. 
As a result, the young Gopinath had to face financial stringency right from his 
childhood, which however strengthened in him a sense of self-reliance at the 
earliest phase of life. ; ; : 


Gopinath had his primary education up to the sixth standard in Schools at 
Dhamrai and Kanthalia villages wherefrom he went to the city of Dacca and 
joined the Jubilee School. He studied there from the seventh to the tenth standard 
and passed the Entrance examination in the first division from the University of 


Calcutta in 1905 at the age of 18. By this time, Gopinath fell a victim to Malaria: 


and had to take a year’s leave from regular academic life. 


Deteriorating health and financia] stringency posed bef:.re him a serious 
problem. He found the climate of Bengal rather inclement to his poor cons- 
titution. When he was thus seriously debating as to how he could study further, 
he came across, by a sheer coincidence, an article by Dharmananda Bharati on 
the Bengalis in Jaipur. The writer had detailed in that article the role of Bengalis 
in the administration of the state aud gave an account of the Maharaja’s College, 
Jaipur. What impressed the young boy most was the information that no. tuition 
fees were charged at the College. This in’ ormation was very welcome to the boy who. 
was despaired of higher education due to precarious financial condition and poor 
health, He came to know from the article that the Dewan of the state was Sansar 
Chandra Sen and the principal of the Co! lege, Sanjivan Ganguli—both natives of 
Bengal. Jaipur presented a grand solution of his twin problems and the young man 


set out for Jaipur a city totally unknown and removed from his native place by. 


nearly 1500 kilometres, in 1906, 


Gopinath, however, was wormly received by two teachers of the College 
Meghnad Bhattacharya, younger brother of the famous Indologist, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri and popularly known as Guruji Maharaj—the 
teacher of Mathematics and Nabakrishna Roy, the teacher of English. He also 
met Sansar Ghandra Sen, the Dewan of the State and was assured of all necessary 
facilities. Gopinath almost immediately drew the appreciative attention of his 
teachers by his wide range of study and singular devotion. Nabakrishna Roy, 
the teacher of English and himself a poet of some note was pleasantly surprised 
at the masterful explanation by Gopinath of a poem of wordsworth (The world 
is too much with us). Here, he studied for four years and passed the B, A. 


examination in 1910 in the first class from the University of Allahabad to which 
Jaipur was affiliated, ? 


Jaipur provided a great scope to the young inquirer to quench his thirst 
for knowledge. He was already Introspective and a voracious reader, While in 
Dacca, he took to composing poems which though lacked maturity were nonetheless 
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~ expressive of the philosophic bent of inind. At Jaipur he found a greater scope 


for reading in the rich library of the Maharaja and his favourite subjects were 
literature and mysticism. He studied almost all available works on mysticism 
and occultism along with the classics—Greek, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish, in translation. Gopinath was a serious student and believed in thorough: 
ness. He would take notes and never permit anything to be forgotten. He 
trained his memory in such a way that he could always refer to all books read 
by him. His interest for philosophy took a definite shape at Jaipur which thus 
played a very important role in his life. 


II 


The final phase of Gopinath’s education started at Varanasi. The young 
graduate came to this city in 1910 and met Dr, Arthur Venis, the principal of the 
Govt. Sanskrit College. Dr. Venis was impressed by his bright academic career 
and advised him to join the M. A. classes. On the advice of Dr. Venis, Gopinath 
opted for Group D which consisted of Ancient History, Numismatics, Epigraphy etc. 
The principal asked him to study, in addition, Sanskrit at the Sanskrit wing. He 
asked him to read the Bhamati commentary on the Vedanta by himself but to attend 
the classes on Nydya philosophy of Vamacharan Bhattacharya ( Mahamaho- 
padhyaya ), the famous pandit who was the senior professor of Nydya in the 
College. The principal granted him the Sadholal Scholarship as well. 


Gopinath took his residence at the locality named Devnathpura and started 
his post-graduate studies. He had to go twice to the College. Dr. Venis used to 
teach them Epigraphy in the morning at his bungalow and he had to attend the 
classes of Prof. Norman in the afternoon, who taught German, French, Prakrit & 
Pali, Along with it, he attended the classes of Vamacharan Bhattacharya as well. 
He took the 5th year ( M. A. Previous ) examination held at Allahabad University 
in 1911. On account of a very serious strain due to walking twice daily to the 
College more than 2 miles away from his residence, Gopinath fell ill and went to 
Calcutta after his examination, for treatment. He then proceeded to Puri for 


-a change and stayed there for some months and could return to Varanasi by 


January 1912 to resume his studies, He thus lost nearly 2 years before he could 
join the final year classes. As a result, he became a class fellow of Acharya 
Narendra Deva, the famous Socialist leader. 


Dr. Venis being acquainted with the difficulties of his favourite student allot- 
ted him a room in the Hostel. Gopinath shifed to the Hostel and again devoted 
himself to the studies. In the final examination he did brilliantly well. Dr. 


~ Venis and Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar conducted his viva voce examination and he 
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passed the M. A; examination from the University of Allahabad in 1914, standing 
first in order of merit in the first class. 


The result reached him at Nainital where he had gone in the summer. Dr. 
Venis was also there, who asked his student to meet Munshi Madholal the donor 
of the Sadholal scholarship, who also was at Nainital then, and express his grati- 
tude. Almost simultaneonsly he received two telegrams one from the authorities 
of the Lahore College offering him the post of professor at the College and another 
from Sanjivan Ganguli, principal of the Maharaja’s College, Jaipur asking him to 
join the Mayo College, Ajmere. Gopinath naturally looked up to Dr. Venis for 
advise who however did not approve of his joining the College but advised him 
to undertake research work in the field of Sanskritic studies for a few years more. 


He however, assured him of an adequate scholarship. 


Through the offices of Dr. Venis, Gopinath was appointed Librarian of the 
newly founded manuscripts library of the Govt. Sanskrit College, Saraswati Bhavan 
and started his career of research. The University of Allahabad opened a new 
Department of Post-vedic studies under the headship of Dr. Venis. The classes of 
this department used to be held at Varanasi. Gopinath was also appointed in the 
Department and engaged tutorial and lecture classes for the post graduate students 


- in the Saraswati Bhavan. 


He served the Saraswati Bhavan as Librarian for six years ( 191'-1920 ) 
and then was appointed Principal of the College after Dr. Ganganath Jha, the 
previous incumbent, had reliquished his office. The first unsought honour came to 
him in 1934 when the Government of India conferred upon him the title of 
Mahamahopadhyaya in recognition of his valuable service in the field of traditional 


Sanskrit Scholarship, After serving the institution as Principal for 17 years, 
Gopinath voluntarily retired from service in 19377, 


III 


' Varanasi 8ave Gopinath eminence and wide-spread recognition. As 
Librarian of the Saraswati Bhavan, he introduced two series of publications 
which show his farsight and interest in Sanskritic research, His entire attention, 
by now, became steadily concentrated upon Philosophy in general and obscure 
penigeris such as yoga, Saiva Philosophy and Tantra in particular. At the same 
time, he started contacting the Sadhakas and yogis in his quest for the practical 
apace of the different esoteric ways of Sadhana. The stages of the development 
of his personality may be Pointed out thus—a keea researcher, a greatly gifted 
academician, a devoted seeker of truth and ultimately a spiritual guide. 


contd. on page—67 
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M. M. Gopinath Kaviraj 


Tantrika Ideal of Perfection 


Rendered into English from Bengali by Pt. H. N. Chakravorty 





The ancient philosophers of India have re peatedly discussed the supreme end 
of man and his aspiration for his sadhina. In the following topic we shall try 


to understand the Tantrika standpoint in comparison with that of Sankhya and 
Vedanta view. 


We have been flouting on the current of life reaping all the time fruits of 
pleasure and pain and passing through innumerable transmigrations of life. The 
controlling factor of the passage to the higher position or to the lower one is cons 
sidered to be our deeds. good or bad and the resultant transmigration is the effect. 
When a higher position is attained, viz. when one goes to heaven, one gets the 
opportunity of enjoying pleasure and powers and this sort of enjoyment lasts long. 
But no sooner one’s virtue wanes than the body born of virtue, falls off with the 
result that he comes back to the worldly regions of Jivas. The upper region means 
here soarga which is of two kinds: one is the lower heaven the presiding diety 
of which is Indra. This lower svarga fulfils the desire of those who worship the 
diety with desire (sakama). Here the worshipper finds a long span of. life, 
companionship of favourable apsaras (celestial deities), divine beauty, divine 
perfume, draught of the juice of nectar; these and other sorts of pleasure are 
possibly available to him, By merit of good deeds they are enjoyed but as he is 
devoid of the knowledge of truth, he falls down from the realm of bhoga (enjoy- 
ment) as soon as his good deeds decline. For them there is the spacious Amaravati 
what to say of other deities, they have their regions of pleasure according to their 
respective power and authority. Every deity offers his worshipper the wealth of 
enjoyment. But all these depend on Karma (deeds) and the salient feature of the 
movement along the path of Pitryana is devoid of J nana. Above the region of 
Indra and superior to the one just described, there is another upper svarga. It is 
also the region of enjoyment. When enjoyment is accomplished in any of its various 
levels, the enjoyer does not experience the pain of a fall but goes to the next 
higher region. ‘This region extends upto Brahmaloka. one who follows the Devas 
yana path. As tothe follower of the way of Pitryina there is svarga for the 


enjoyment of pleasure, similarly there are innumerable nether worlds for suffering 
of pains and he is to come back to the world to be born as a Jiva, 
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The whole world-complex is born of Karma (deeds). The moving and the 
unmoving world and the souls travelling through 84 lakhs of Yonis are born of 
Karma, these are, on the whole, the extent of creation. It is possible only for a 
human being to perform Aarma. Before obtaining a manomaya kosa, i.e. in the 
annamaya and prinamaya kosa, there is no possibility of performing a deed. By 
dint of Karma done in the human body, if jjiana develops gradually, he acquires 
the fitness of possessing a vzj7ianamaya kosa, and its further development leads hin 
to acquire a @nandamaya kosa. Here the world or samsara of which we have spoken 
above is the region for the jiva to reap the fruit of life in the form of pleasure and 
pain. This samsara is endless, not only it consists of various stages but also in its 
multifarious nature. Just as innumerable svargas and narakas are created for the 
enjoyment and suffering of deeds done in the human _ body, in the same way. 
viewing internally, in accordance with the competency and fitness of enjoying ananda 
and sakti (bliss and power) various sorts of Kosa have come into being. All these 
comprise the entire world system. It includes svarga, naraka, and the region of the 
pretas. ‘They are the regions for the jivas who are externally inclined and where 
they enjoy and suffer the f:uits of impure deeds, whereas, the world of vijnana and 
ana da with’ which kosas of vijfana and anadna have relations are the regions for 
those who are internally inclined. A small portion of Satnsara is the region of 
Karma and the rest is the place of bhoga 


At the root of experience of pleasure and pain, which is termed as bhoga, as due 
to deeds done in the human.body and the various regions where the Jiva experiences 
them, are created to reap the fruit of his past deeds, So long as ‘he cannot realize the 
ae nature of the self he is bound io experience them and is unable to get rid of 
them. : 


Knowing the body as the self is to be considered as ajjiana or false notion. To 
consider the body, the mind, vita] energy or intellect to be one’s own real self isa 
false notion in the form of indiscrimination. Man realizes for the first time with 
the hejp of discriminative judgment that the self is neither this gross body, the subtle 
body, nor even any category belonging to Prakrti individually or collectively. At 
Pt he realizes this in the intellectual level By the help of intellectual judgment 
but in the end when he realizes intuitionally that he is separate not only from the 
twenty four categories belonging to Prakrti and the body made of twenty four tattvas 
aud P Me itself, at that stage it may be said that he has attained perfect discrimi- 
native judgment. After the arising of discriminative judgment, when the body is 


t aside, th ? ins 1 
left aside, 2 self being released. from the association of Prakrts, attains 1ts pure 
state. ‘The residual trace of Past deed 
have a form and to assume a body 
factor to cause a body, 


Ss Or on account of aj7tana for which he was to 
has gone forever. This is the cessation of ajjiana the 
which is due to the arising of discriminative judgment. At 


is stage Purus ' , ; in his o1 
this stage Surusa as self, being free from the association of Prakrti, rests in his own 


cit state. ‘This 1s called kaivalya, Innumerable souls or Purusas after the attain- 
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ment of kaivalya are resting in their pristine glory of cit. It is a state beyond Prakrti. 
As there is no residual trace as the seed born of false knowledge ( ajiina ), occurence 
of birth is quite impossible. The number of souls is innumerable. Every soul 
rests in isolation and is not connected with anything else and is dissociated with 
Prakriti. When he was in his experiencing nature, he had a body to experience 
pleasure and pain through different cycles of transmigrations. But now all the 
samskaras of past deeds have burnt away by his discriminative knowledge and as 
there is no possibility of them to re-occur, the state of the kavalt souls is beyond 
pleasure and pain. But so long one is not able to realize one’s own identity with 
Brahman one is to remain satisfied with the state of isolation, i.e. at that stage 
katvalya of Sankhya seems to be one’s supreme end. 


After passing the stage of jfiana as propounded in the Sankhya system, when 
one enters the stage of jjiaina as preached in the Vedanta system, one attains Brahma 
bhava. It isa kind of Kaivalya. In the former «stage cit as manifested before was 
many, whereas in the latter stage we find cit in its entirety, free from all impurities 
( nirajijana state ). From the view point of Advaita Vedanta this is considered 
to be the supreme end. The theory of knowledge as propounded in Vedanta is 
different from that of Sankhya. In the same way the theory of error as is seen in 
Sankhya is different from error or ajjiina as held in Vedanta. Because of this 
difference, in Sankhya view where no trace of Avidya. is seen, it is still perceived in 
the Vedanta view. This ajitina is not to be considered as a sort of indiscriminative 
knowledge. So long this Mulavidya (Radical Nescience) does not cease, the Jlva 
cannot attain the Supreme End. It may be thought that after the attainment of 


-advaita level, effort or aspiration for further attainment is useless But the sadhaka 


or a Yogi finds in the outlook of agama, in this very stage, a new and wider vision 
of advaita which manifests itself with all glory and brilliance. Here the advaita 
view is to be taken as is seen in Tantra or Agama. By the sadhana of Vedanta, the 
soul has found a firm footing in the truth of ‘Ekameotdvitiyam’. But this isa 
semblance of purnaia, for even in this stage because of the lack of sphuratta (mani- 
festation) of Cit. Sakti who is Samvid, Herself, cannot be called fullness ( purnata ) 
for where there is pure fullness, there arises an absolute unrelatedness. According 
to this view the soul is selfsmanifest Siva by nature. There is little doubt about it 
but it is devoid of suatantrya, even though, it is the basis (adhisthana) of Maya which 


-is non-identical with Parasamvit which is Free Will by nature. It is true that Maya 


in Vedanta is able to accomplish impossible but according to that system Maya is 
not identical with the soul. It is indescribable and false. According to Vedanta 
Atman as Brahman is devoid of I-ness ( ahanta). Ahanta (Ego) is born of Maya 
hence it is unreal, In the Tantric view ahantd is the nature (svarfipa) belonging to 
Atman which is known as vimarsa ( self-reflection ). In the event of non-existence of 
ahanta, Atman, though being light ( prakasa ), would remain unmanifest. Bhartr- 
hari has said : CA5 
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Vagripata Cedud kramedavabodhasya sasvati 
Na prakisa prakaseta sa ht pratyavamarsini 


This vak or Paravik is the power of freedom which is vimarsa by nature. ‘The 
Tantric teacher says that j7ana in Vedanta is not the fully developed form of jfana. 
When jjiana shines forth in its fullness, the Atman finds itself not only in its advaita 
nature but realises that it is a state of non-duality and is full of Freewill ( pirna 
Svatanirya ). ‘This is full I-ness. 


The thing which we call creation or the created universe is lying within 
Atman as one and identical with it. The self is free and as such is free to act and do. 
It is not simply a conscious substratum ( adhikarana ). It is Siva in the one hand 
and Sakti on the other. Siva is sentient and Sakti is also sentient, Atman as Siva 
is without spanda but as Sakti is full of spanda. The scholars of Agama have pre- 
supposed Siva and Sakti as two pr inciples to be at the root of the universe and its 
composition. If the two are considered as non-different, it is then known as Atman. 
At the basis of thirty six categories there are two tativas, one of which 1s Siva and 
the other is Sakti. Siva is devoid of freedom ( svantrya ) but cit ( consciousness iz 
while Sakti is full of freedom but without consciousness (cit), When Siva Sakti is 
taken together, it is fullness ( purnata). ‘his is called Parama Siva or Pardsarnvit, 
This is the true nature ( svariipa ) of the Transcending or the Integral Truth. From 
the non-dualistic view of the Saivas we call it Paramasiva possessing perfect freedom 
and from the view of the non-dualistic Saktas it is super-conscious Freedom or 


Mahasakiz. 


The one who is established in the firm conviction-on the above view, realizes 
that without reaching this point, fullness of human life is not possible. The views 
in Sankhya, Vedanta and other similar systems are only flight of steps which leads 
to fulness with freedom and which is necessarily to be attained, for man’s effort 
does not cease until he reaches this goal. Viewed from here, as has been stated 
before, that wiscom (jrana) in Sankhya is not the real wisdom and:similarly ajiana 
is not also the real ignorance. Hence by the help of real wisdom as held by Sankhya, 
it is possible to counteract ignorance and bring an end of it, yet the cessation of it 
is only relative, not final. According to the Tantrics the same may be repeated 
regarding wisdom and ignorance as held by Vedanta, The Tantrics are of opinion 
that true wisdom is that which dispels anava mala possessed by Jiva with the conse- 


quence of which he is fully established in his Siva nature resulting in his ability to 
attain full freedom. 


It may be asked here what the real nature of wisdom is. According 
to Sankhya its nature is that Atman is pure cit (consciousness) and is distinct from 
Prakrti of three constituents. This sort of discriminative knowledge is considered 
to be the real knowledge. As the result of ~ this knowledge spirit or Purusa attains 
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liberation or kevalatua which is beyond birth and death. But to the Tantric the 
upper limit of ascension to the Sankhya, does not go beyond. Similar to the view 
of Tantra, the nature of wisdom according to the Vedanta system is that the self is 
beyond Maya and its nature is Brahma who is sat-cif-tnanda (being-consciousnes. 
bliss). This is the changeless nature ( kiitastha ) of Atman. The outcome of perfect 
wisdom is to become free from Maya and to be established in it. According to 
this system the only reality is Atman, but M aya and its result ( Aarya) being indes- 
cribable, is unreal. The agency kartrlva of the world is imposed.on Atman on 
account of super imposition (adhyasa.) Because of this Ifvara as the support of 
Maya comes into being. But really Brahma, transcending Maya is the supreme 
reality—this is perfect knowledge. The Tantric scholar says, on the contrary, that 
knowledge does not end here for, knowledge as stated above, .is devoid of ahanta. 

Light which is fully luminous is invariably of the nature of full I-ness. This is 


which is called vimar¢a-another name of which is I-ness, on account which it is the 


self ( Atman ) which shines as Paramefvara. Every individual soul so long as it 


does not attain this position, is deprived of its fully manifested nature. 


According to the Tantric view it is suddhavid 'ya which is of the nature of know- 
ledge. It is distinctively different in character from Prakytt, Maya and even Maha- 
It is conveyed to Jiva, the animal in bondage by Paramasiva in the form 
Guru, the teacher. In the event of the Jivas? inability to receive Suddhavid ya, he is 
unable to become Siva. So long he does not receive Suddhavidya in the form of 


supreme mantra from Guru he is to remain satisfied with lower ideals like 
Katvalya etc. 


maya. 


The transference of Suddhavidya comes about from Great Lord. It may 
happen either during creation or dissolution when creaiion ceases. But whenever 
it may occur, as soon as the soul acquires fitness to receive it, the Great Lord 
offers it to him. Though there is no restriction of time, yet there is difference of 
opinion on which the fitness of the recipient for receiving this higher knowledge 
depends. In spite of difference of views every opinion has truth in it yet for the 
clear understanding of the thing only three views are being discussed here. 
Among them one is the ripening of malas, the second is the equibalance of Karma 
and the third is the free will svdtantrya of God. In the view of duality the 
ripening of mala and equibalance of Karma are considered to be the 
factors but in the Advaita view the ‘free will of God is-at the root of it. 
For the sake of lucidity we shall try to explain the thing ‘ripening of mala’ from 
the dvaita standpoint. Here mala means Anava mala. The eyes of the intuitive 
knowledge of Jiva have ever been closed from the beginningless time by the 
impurity in the form ofa cover, so he is not able to realize his true nature, As 
everything is depending on time and as mala is.a substan ce (dravya) by nature it is 
getting ripe gradually. The ripening of mala is due to time and other causes, 
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-Hinduism’s Second Shot At Becoming 
‘A Missionary Religion 


Unlike Christianity and Islam, Hinduism has never been a full blown 
missionary religion. There has been no Hindu guru, avatara, ascetic, saint or 
prophet urging his people to spread the word of the Lord Brahman to the far 
corners of the earth. However, before the advent of Islam in India, one finds 
historical evidence indicating that Hinduism took its first half-hearted shot at 
- becoming a missionary religion by extending its domain to the Indonesian Is sland 

-and the South East Asian region. The missionary stance of Hinduism during 
‘this period had a significant influence. on the people and cultures of those lands. 
With the coming of Islam to India, Hinduism’s fledgling missionary spirit was 


_ temporarily interrupted. Hindu history from pre-Islamic days to the end of the 
“last century fully shows a lack of missionary zeal. But Hinduism did make a 


second attempt to revive its missionary spirit in the last part of the nineteenth 


_century, and emerged a full blown missionary religion in the twentieth century. 


The incentive provided by R. M. Roy, Ramakrishna, and others, culminated in 
. the thoughts and actions of Swami Vivekananda, who established the first Hindu 
Mission ._Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center) abroad in 1894. 


During his meteoric missionary career, Vivekananda espoused a popular 

© version of Hinduism which attracted an immediate following in the West, though 
~only among a small but influential group of intellectuals. ‘‘Intellectually, the 

“Gnfluence of this form of Vedanta has been enormous. It was because of the 

~ American Vedantists—numbering some of the best minds of our time—that the 

East was taken seriously here.” “Once the missionary door to the West was open, 

there began a slow and steady flow! of spiritual masters from India. Jane 

Howard, writing in Life, describes: this spiritual phenomenon as “the Swami 

: Circuit—a loose network of holy men who in @ remarkable sort of brain drain, or 

_ spiritual drain, have ‘been Ni eit in from cavés rane asramas back in India to 


; 
ey reblintnn The New ‘Religions, (New York : Doubleday & Co., 1970), 
ff 213), | 
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fulfil their earthly destiny in time round by setting up institutes and centers all. 
over America.”? During the first half of the twentieth century, the spiritual 
invasion from? India left its settlers in the West in the form of Vedanta societies, - 
various Yoga organizations, and spiritual groups. Though they are doing their 
share of adding their unique religious ideas to the spiritual stream of the West, 
“they have more or less sedately blended into the foliage.” : 


This “bullockcart’’ spiritual invasion has picked up rocketelike? speed since 
1960. Hindu spiritual invaders of the nineteen sixties have started an unusual 
business partnership with the people of the West in the garb of spirituality. Jacob 
Needleman’s research is significant in -understanding this “spiritual explosion” 
in America. He writes: “What gives this whole movement its real significance 
and life is the arrival i in this country of certain unusual men from the East who 
have brought with them practical teachings and for ms of organization, each of, 
which in its own way is not only new to the West, but new to the world.” Though 
the responsibility for introducing Hinduism’s basic ideas to the West fallst on the 
Ramakrishna Mission and similar societies, as well as on the Western disciples: of- 
these organizations, the greatest contribution on a grass- roots level has been. made. 
by the Society for Transcendental Meditation led by Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, 
the Hare Krishna Movement of Swami Bhaktivedanta, and the eee Light 
Mission of Guru Maharaj ji. 


The speed with which these three movements have attracted followers makes 
them unique and worthy of study. In America alone there are more than one 
million of these practitioners. This ‘Western rush to the spiritual India’ or ‘the 
Ganges® flowing to the West’ as some writers call it, has caught the Jewish and 
Christian leadership in America unexpectedly. Ken Kelley commenting on the 
“Guru Maharaj ji Phenomenon” writes this in Vogue : “Few people would have 
predicted twenty years ago that a small German import would challenge Detroit's. 
automobile supremacy, just as a few now predict that a diminutive from India 
can overtake Billy Grahm or the Pope.” Those who regarded this guru pheno- 
menon to be a passing phase on the part of American youth are shocked to learn 





2. See Life, Feb, 9, 1968, p. 57. 
3. See Needleman, p. 8. 
4. Ibid., p. xii. : 

5. See Harrison Pope's Book The Road East : America’s New Discovery of Eastern 
Wisdom where a method is suggested to calculate the number of Americans involved | 
in some kind of Eastern Religious Practices as ; ee 

6.. See Ken Kelley’ s article “Rast Indian ‘Teeneager Says He is God,’ in sy eet 
March 1974, } 
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that “the guru has generated what may well be the fastest growing cult in the 
West.”? This mass scale religious conversion of thirty to forty thousand a month 
is the’ most unique event since the scientific revolution in the West.® 


In this paper, an attempt will be made to reveal the unusual missionary 
zeal underlying the above three movements. The first half of the paper will 
summarize the essential doctrines and practices of the movement and the second part 
will be concerned with exhibiting their missionary spirit, 


Patt J 


This is the Motherland of philosophy, of spirituality, and of ethics, of 
sweetness, gentleness, and love, 


Slow and silent, as the gentle dew that falls in the morning, unseen and 
unheard, yet producing a most tremendous result, has been the work of this calm, 
patient, all-suffering, spiritual race, upon the world of thought. 


[We]...must start the wave which is going to spiritualize the material civili- 
zation of the world. 


Those were the words of Swami Vivekananda, the first Hindu missionary 
to the West. Vivekananda’s advice was heeded whole heartedly by Maharishi- 
Mahesh Yogi. In 1959, he travelled to the ‘spiritual desert? of the West to 
advance the cause of the Spiritual Regeneration Movement, carrying? with hima 
doctrine of ‘Creative Intelligence? and the technique of ‘Transcendental Medi- 
tation.’ The system advocated by the Maharishi is si mple in content and easy to 
practice, It is a watered-down version of the thoughts contained in the Bhagavad 
Gita. The entire system can be summarized into three general statements: the 
ultimate reality is Transcendental Being or bliss-consciousness; this bliss-conscious- 
ness is the basic nature of man; and it is accessible to anyone who uses the 
technique of transcendental meditation. The technique can be taught easily in 
its two distinctive aspects ; “first, the effort to experience thought in its finest 
possible state until the active or experiencing mind goes below the mental to the 
source of thought; second, the use of mantra, or thought-sound, by which to lead 


the mind past meaning to a creative calm.’? Since the natural state of man is joy, 





7. Newsweek, May 15, 1972, pp. 14-15. 
8. See Pope and Time, October 13, 1975, 
a, 


See an interesting article by David Haddon “New Plant Thrives in a Spiritual Desert’’ 
in Chyisitanity Today, December 21, 1973, 
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the Maharishi insists that this statet° can comfortably be realized by anyone who 
learns transcendental meditation from .an authorized teacher. The necessity of 
personal guidance is emphasized because only a teacher trained by the Spritual 
Regeneration Movement is qualified to provide the aspirant with a mantra in 
harmony with the latter’s personality; to teach the use of the mantra ‘to experience 
the subtle states of thinking’; and finally, to check his experiences as he continue 
the practice. 


The attractive features of transcendental meditation are its simplicity and 
mechanization. The Maharishi described this to a reporter: “I have mechanized 
the whole thing,”? the Maharishi said, “Think of blood specimens. As specimens 
may vary, so may the proper syllable or sound for a person. It should resonate to 
the pulse of his thought and, as it resonates create an increasing soothing influence.” 
The simple structure of the Maharishi’s teaching has captured the ‘affluent, 
tension-ridden westerners,’ because it offers them a method to achieve instant bliss 
without having to renounce their way of life. Followers are drawn to it because 
it is accessible, requires no preparation, asks no rejection of the past, and no resolu- 
tions for the future. This here and now, self-centered, bliss philosophy is congruent 
with the hedonism of the West.13 It offers an appeal to the people of a techno- 
logical society because it promises them worldly joy, a restful sleep at night, and 
an extraordinary vigor during the waking hours. What has attracted a deluge 
of followers is the exaggerated claim that transcendental meditation can providé a 
realm of experience which till now was accessible only to geniuses.!4 


Maharishi Mahesh Yogi is not the only Hindu missionary!4 who offered 
instant nirvana to the alienated, insecure, and spiritually hallow generation of the 
sixties. In 1965, there arrived in New York another devotee and messenger of 
Lord Krishna who promised bliss through the adoption of the completely alien 
style of a ‘Bhakta of Krishna’. Swami Bhaktivedanta, the founder of the Interna- 
tional Society for Krishna Consciousness also called Hare Krishna Movement, did 
not bring with him from India another watered down doctrine which stressed “the 
tolerant all-path-lead-to truth interpretation of Hinduism,’?? but the ‘‘hard line” 
Chaitanya Krishnaite sect of Hinduism.25 Since this sect is a part of the Hindu 





10. Robert McDermott & V. S. Naravane, The Spirit of Modeyn Indta, ( New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1974), pe 200. 

11. IJbid., pp. 220-230, 

12. See Ltfe, November 10, 1967. 

13. See Ltfe, February 9, 1968. 

14. Time, May 12,1975. 

15. See Robert Ellwood’s excellent Book Religious and Spiritual Groups in Modern 
America, (New Jersey : Prentice-hall, 1973). 
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Bhakti movemer, its doctrine ard method can be stated simply : Krishna is the 
supreme personal God and the ultimate object of our: desire; the purpose of human 
life is to transcend the trappings of this material world of maya and suffering in 
order to live costantly in ecstasy through a devotional companionship with Krishna; 
and this supernal bliss can be realized by dancing and chanting the mahamantra 
as well-as through Participation in the ritualistic practices of the avOCEY: 


Unlike the liberal stance of the Transcendental Meditation ibamnents the 
International Society for Krishna Consciousness is extremely censervative in its 
interpretation of Hinduism. Swami Bhaktivedanta assures. the devotee of bliss 
only through structured work and strict discipline. Initiation into the sect is per- 
formed under the guidance of the Spiritual Master. Once accepted, the devotee 
has to follow four strict rules ; no gambling or gossiping, no intoxicants, no eating 
of meat, egg or fish, and no illicit sex. Sex is permitted for procreation and having 
children to be raised in the Krishna Consciousness. ‘The positive rules of conduct 
to be followed are the chanting of the mahamantra, reading and talking about 
Krishna, telling the beads, accepting a bonafide spiritual master, fasting on certain 
days, pledging to sacrifice everything material for Krishna, and finally shunning 
the company of non-Krishna devotees.!® With the exception of homosexuals and 
drug users, membership is open to anyone who is willing to follow the minimum 
rules of discipline set by the Society. 


Because of its strict discipline and religious orthodoxy, the movement has 
attracted a moderate following. But full-fedged devotees have received maximum 
benefit becauce this movement, in the words of J. Stillson Judah has shown that 

“alienation, insecurity, and loss of meaning through changing cultural values may 
be overcome through the shared, routinized experience of religious enthusiasm, 
and with adherence to a strict discipline in association with others of similar age 
holding similar cultural values.” The movement has been instrumental in impart- 
ing a Purpose to the alienated,17 taking some people of drugs, reducing the crime 
Tate among youth, providing them with faith, and an alternative style of life. - 


While the Krishna kids were busy spreading Krishna Consciousness ‘in some 
of the major cities and university campuses in the United States, there arrived from 
India the Bal-Bhagvan ( Child-God ) who described himself as ‘“‘the incarnation 
for this generation of the primordial vibrations of the Universe.” His followers 
So 


16. At present J. Still.on Judah's Have Krishna and The Counteycultuye (New York : 


Wiley-Interscience, 1974), is the only book that -goes into the discussicn of these 
pracrices, 
L7- lbid., Pe 17. 
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declared him to ‘be the Perfect Master, the embodiment of all past1® messiahs. 
The boy messiah was hailed “Lord of the Universe’, ‘“‘King of peace’’, “‘Divine 
incarnation’? and “Supreme Boss.”” The Guru founded the Divine Light Mission 
whose goal was to provide followers with an immediate experience of light, bliss 
and peace. The motto of Bal-Bhagvan is : ‘Give me your love and I will give 
you the experience of eternal peace.’ He promises to make this experience possible 
through ‘sacred knowledge’ imparted19 in four simple existential steps. In an 
article in Newsweek, the knowledge is described as follows :; ‘In a secret rite—those 
who describe it to the outsiders risk a degrading demotion in future incarnation— 
initiates learn to see a dazzling white light, hear celestial music, feel ecstatic vibra- 
tions, and taste an internal nectar which, according to Davis, makes ‘the old joys’ 
of alcohol, sex, and drugs seem drab’. “The aspirant is given knowledge bya 
Mahatma, one who is authorized by the Guru.2° The teacher carries the initiate 
through the knowledge ceremony, helping him; see cosmic light by the ritualistic 
pressing of forehead “with thumb and fingers while the eyes remain closed; hear 
divine harmonies by pressing thumbs in ears and index fingers in eyes and by 
gradually: releazing the pressure on the right ear; taste divine elixir through tou- 
ching the top of the throat with one’s tongue: and feel ecstatic vibrations through 


breathing exercises and meditation. This existential experience is called “blissing 
out.” | 


The mission of Guru Maharaj ji is extremely successful because it «took the 
many hued survivors of the sixties movements, put them through the spiritual 
assembly line, and turned them into homogenized premie models.” _ He has attract- 
ed a conglomerate of followers : people dischanted from the counter-culture?! and 
protest movements of the nineteen sixties, organic food freaks, flower children and 
alienated youths. His followers believe that the Guru has provided the sceptical 
non-believing western man with an immediate experience of the divine ‘through 
the eyes, ears, tongue and body. After the Transcendental Meditation Movement, 
the Divine Light Mission has the.second largest following i in the U.S.A. 


Part II 


Each race has to make its own result, to fulfil its own mission. Political 
greatness or military power was never the mission of our race: it never was, and, 
-mark my words, it never will be. But there has been the other. mission given to 





18. See New Republic, November 17, 1973. 
19. See Christtantty Today, September 28, 1973. 
_ 20. Newswecsk, November 19, 1.973. 


21. New York Times Magazine, December 9 , 1973, 
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us, which is to conserve, to preserve, to Accumulate, as it were, intoa dynamo, all 
the spiritual energy of the race, and that concentrated energy is to pour forth in a 
deluge on the world, whenever circumstances are propitious... The Hindu’s calm 


brain must pour out its own quota to give to the sum total of human progress. 
India’s gift to the world is the light spiritual. 


Vivekananda’s view of the “light spiritual’? is summed up in the five beliefs 
through which he presented his popular version of Hinduism, These are : belief 
in the authority of the Vedas, the Gita and the Vedanta; belief in God Atman and 
their identity; belief in oneself and one’s divinity; belief in renunciation; and 
belief in self-realization. According to the Swami, India is destined to spread this 
spiritual light to the nations of the West. The sayings and the actions of Viveka- 
nanda are convincing proofs of his being a missionary in fact as well as in spirit. 


A quick glance at the basic doctrinal principles of these movements reveals 
that some features of the Society for Transcendental Meditation and the Divine 
Light Mission, and most features of the Hare Krishna Movement concur with 
those of Vivekananda’s interpretation of Hinduism. Since the content of Viveka- 
nanda’s version is already thin, those of the Transcendental Meditation and the 
Divine Light Movements are even thinner. The question can then be asked as to 
whether these three movements are missionary in spirit. Before one can answer 
this question, one needs to respond to the more basic problem of the essential 
characteristics of a missionary religion, Ifone can delineate its salient features, 
one can proceed to prove or disprove the ‘concurrence of the underlying common 
characteristic of these movements with those of the missionary religion. One of 
the ways to approach this is to reveal those attributes of Islam or Christianity which 
distinguish it from the non-missionary religions. The historical triumph of Islam 
exhibits the following features: a charismatic prophet; absolute acceptane of Koran; 
belief in one God, principles of equality and freedom; the promise of a paradise 
to be realized on this earth; the simplicity of doctrine which is more pure and less 
inconsistent with reason; and the over-bubbling zeal of its proselytes,22 


Let us see whether some or all of these distinctive features are manifested 
by the Transcendental Meditation, the Divine Light, and the Hare Krishna 
movements. 


1. Each one of these movements has a charismatic leader, one who regards 
himself to be a sage, a prophet, or an avatara. The three leaders did not initiate 
their respective movements whimsically but each declared that he was appointed 
by his Guru to carry the light spiritual to the people of the West. 


22. See M. N. Roy’ The Historical Role of Islam; (Calcutta: Renaissance Publishers, 
1958). : 
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9. From their inception, each one of these movements had accepted or the 
other Hindu scripture. The overwhelming response they received in the West, 
however, motivated the Transcendental Meditation and the Divine Light Move: 
ments to ‘‘de-Hinduise” themselves so as to reach a wider audience. Transcendental 
Meditation which started as a variant of Hinduism, changed its sales pitch by 
declaring itself to be a scientific technique. The only link with Hinduism admitted | 
by Transcendental Meditation’s advertising department, is the Vedic origin of the 
T. M. technique but its re-discovery in its present form is attributed to the Maha- 
rishi. Similarly, in the beginning, the Divine Light Mission adopted the thoughts 
of the Gita, but lately it has incorporated the Bible as well as the works of the 
Zen masters. Thus, by including works from other religions, it has liberated 
itself from dependence on any one religious scripture. Though the Hare Krishna 
movement is based upon the Vedas, the Gita, and the Srimad Bha gavatam which 
it takes literally, Swami Bhaktivedanta has imposed his own interpretation on 
these scriptures through their transcreation. Of these movements, only the Hare 
Krishna asks absolute acceptance from its devotees of the scriptures; only Guru 
Maharaj ji requires that his followers regard him the avatara or messiah; and the 
Maharishi insists that TI’. M. is the only method to realize bliss. Each of these 
asks its devotees to accept absolutely the scripture, the avatara, or the technique. 


3. Each one of them appears to believe in a unitary principle whether it is 
a Transcendental Being, God Krishna or the Bal-Bhagvan. For, a religion to have 
missionary appeal, a belief in one God is almost a necessity, as demonstrated by 
the history of Islam. Another intriguing feature of these movements is their 
declaration of the principles of equality and freedom. ‘They are open to anybody 
irrespective of race, color, caste, and creed. ‘Transcendental Meditation and the 
Divine Light Mission have something for everyone, be they teenagers, intellectuals, 
businessmen, middle class drop outs or natural food freaks. Once a follower 


adopts the method of T. M. or accepts Guru Maharaj ji, he is completely free to 
drop out if the desired results are not obtained. 


4. Another attractive feature of a missionary religion is the promise of a 
paradise to be realized on this earth during one’s life time. ‘The doctrine and 
method to realize this are presented in simplified terms so that they are easily 
accessible to the common man’s understanding. The Transcendental Meditation 
and the Divine Light movements have capitalized on these features by declaring 
that bliss is possible for everyone not only in one’s life time but within a few years 
or even months. Guru Maharaj ji offers the direct experience of divinity to anyone 
without any abstract and logical discourse on God. On the other hand, the 
Maharishi came close to saying that you are only forty minutes away from bliss, 
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5: The last important aspect of a missionary religion is the zeal of its 
proselytes. The followers of each of these movements have demonstrated this 
characteristic. The Maharishi, Guru Maharaj ji and Swami Bhaktivedanta ask 
their disciples to spread their respective movements with true missionary fervour. 
The Beatles and other show biz people have helped broadcast the message of the 
“Maharishi; similarly, the conversion of Rennie Davis to the Divine Light Mission 
has been a boon to Guru Maharaj ji. So far, Swami Bhaktivedanta has depended 
upon the exotic look, dress, dancing and chanting of the Krishna devotees to 
carry his message to the’streets of large cities and to university campuses. Recently, 
however the Macmillan Company has offered to publish and sell some of the 
Swami’s works. 


The above discussion confirms the missionary zeal of these movements, 
But there is a problem. The over-enthusiastic followers of these ‘movements 
especially those of the Transcendental Meditation and the Divine Light Mission 
have stretched themselves too thin. In order to reach as many people as Possible, 
_ they have stooped to using television advertising technique declaring that their 
method is the answer and cure to all ills. Slogans like “Try ‘T. M., you'll like it” 
*‘How to succeed spiritually without really try'ng,” ‘Instant bliss without 
renouncing one’s way of life, ‘and more make one apprehensive of their 
genuineness.?’ 
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Rules of Succession is the Ahom Throne 


(Continued from previous issue) 


_ In addition to what is said before, the selection of a prince depended much 
on the relations existed between the chief nobles who, in theory at least, had the 
right to make selection. History of the Ahoms in Assam provides us with several 
such instances. Gober (1675 A. D.), the nominee of Debera Bada Baluva proved 
incompetent for the throne. To this, the Buda Gohkain24 enquired from the nobles 
of the country whether there was any efficient candidate in the family of the 
heavenly king who could assume the sovereign authority. In the early days, the 
nobles observed, the forefathers of the Buda Gchaty: were the persons to select king 
and if he did not find any one amongst the brothers of the deceased king fit for 
governing the country, he can bestow the throne upon the eldest of them whom 
the country would accept gladly. The Buda Gohaijt consented to their suggestion 
citing references to the selection of Shu-dang-pha by his grandfather which 
was gladly accepted by the country. The Buda Gohaifi then desired to take an 
oath of fidelity of the nobles in view of the fact that they would approve his action. 
From what is said it appears that the selection of a prince, in the absence of 
regular succession, depended on the Buda Gohaijt as well as his relations with other 
ministers of the state.25 This is further exemplified by the fact that when the 
Buda Gohai# brought Namrupia Raja (1675-77 A.D.), a descendant of Shu-hum- 
mong, and asked the nobles to approve the elevation of the prince, they did so as 
there was, in their opinion, no other prince considered fit for the throne2® Once 
a Buda Gohati, in order to put an end to the interregnum, brought Chao-kham-chen, 
the grandson of Chao-shu-teng and proposed to elevate him to the throne of Assam. 
He also enquired into the opinions of the ministers who expressed their no objection 
to the selection of the Buda Gohaiji.27 Thus, the duty of selecting a king from 
24. One of the three cabinet ministers (dangariyas), the Buda Gohaifi was regarded as a matter 


of convention, the seniormost member of the cabinet. He was supposed to be the lord over 
the area extending from the north of the Dikhu river to Sadiy& in the east. 


25% AB; Pe 239% 
26. Ibid., pe 24le 
27. Ibide, p. 250. 
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among the qualified members of the existing princely families devolved upon 
these three nobles.28 However, when the procedure was constitutional, and the 
new king was nominated by the three Gchiijis acting in unison, they never passed 
over to near relatives of the collateral branches in favour of more distant kinsmen 
-except in cases where the former was admittedly incompetent, or where owing to 
the deposition of the previous king, it was desirable that his successor should 
not be too nearly related to him.29 


But, where one of these ministers obtained such a preponderance and consi- 
dered himself more powerful than his two colleagues that he was able to favour a 
prince’s enthronement independently and actually did so, the choice often motivated 
more by his private interest than by the unwritten law of the constitution ; and he 
would usually select someone who, from his character and personal relations, or 
from the circumstances of his elevation to the throne, might be expected to support 
him, or to allow to arrogate to himself much of the power and inf'uence in the 
administration which actually belonged to the kingly office. In the years between 
1670 and 168!, a number of princes were elevated to the position of Assam only 
with the special favour of some ministers. Debera, the leader of the revolutionary 
group, was the brain, behind the assassination of Udayadityasinha. On the 
accession of Saru Gohaiji (younger prince) alias Ramadhvajasiznha in 1673, the 
power and position of Deber4, the ring-leader of the patricidal drama, enhanced 
Co a great extent as the new king was his protege on the throne. Debera who was 
instrumental in elevating Ramadhyaja and was responsible for commotion and 
blood-shed culminating in the murder of Udayaditya, was seething with discon- 
tent due to his humbler position of being simply a H azarika (an officer of 1,000 
paiks) from Daksinpat, Taking advantage of the political turmoil and imbecility 
of the king, he aspired to be the Bada Baduva, the chief executive officer of the 
state. ‘The following were the arguments in justification of his claim. The blood 
of the slain, observed Debera, was chasing retribution. Secondly, no cell of 
protection for himself could be created by him against the vengeance of the enemies ; 
for, he was merely a commander of 1,000 paiks. In the third place, he lost his 
confidence on Ramadhvaja; for, he was sure to be moved by the counsel and warn- 
ings of his shrewd ministers. Lastly, the government of Ramadhvaja was weak and 
unstab'e. These considerations inspired Debera to accomplish his ambitious 

It was also believed by him that he would not be upgraded to the post 
of the Bala Baluva through normal procedures. Impatient of achieving his 
goal, Debera, launched a worst stroke to the acting Bada Baduva by accusing him 
of being a party toa treasonable conspiracy tending to subvert the regime. The 


28. TB, tr. Bhuyan Calcu : ; 
ta, 19 iii § / Relations (AAR) 
Gauhati, 1949, p. 9. 2, 1933, p. xxviiis also his Anglo«Assamese a F 


29. HA, p. 240; of. SK. 


designs. 





Bhuyan, Ahomar Din, Jorhat, 1918, p. 16¢ 
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unfortunate Bada Baduva was deposed by the king, and the resultant vacancy was 
subsequently filled up by Debera.8° When the iliness of Radmadhvaja took a 
serious turn, he nominated his nephew Kali& Gohaz7 as his: heir presumptive.31 
But, Debera, the famous intriguer and an astute, who was rewarded for his 
infamous service with the post of the Secretary of the State, superseded the nomi- 
nation of the dying king by force of arms and set up a prince Shu-hung (1675 

A. D.) belonging to the Tungkhungia family8? settled at Samaguri only with the 
expectation of securing more power and influence in the administration during 
his rule and with the contention that-the elevation of any of the descendants. of 
Udayaditya or Ramadhvaja, whose dismissal was achieved only through hig 
instrumentality, would certainly seek his destruction rather than well-being. With 
the accession of the puppet monarch Shu-hung, Debera became all powerful and 
commenced a veritable reign of terror. He also enunciated a ruthless policy of 
eliminating all his opponents including a large number of princes and nobles 
belonging to Ghargfion and Gauhati establishments and also attempted to be inde: 
pendent in regulating the administration at his will without-any regard for law 
and principle.38$_ Finally, he adopted a policy of modus operandi meaning, wheh.an 
official visited the court In connection with his duties, Debera would announce to 
him that the king was offended with him and, therefore, asked him to renounce 
his office and retire to his home’. The officer would then be stripped off his 
paraphernalia and retainers. His two henchmen Ratanpuria and. Daksinpatin 
were instructed to escort the dismissed officer to his house. ‘They would, in their 
turn, cut off the officer into pieces on the way.84 The above incidents led Pakhi 
Gabharu, the chief queen of the king, to accuse the latter in disgust of the fact 
that the royal authority was actually at the hands of the Bada Baduva.85 Having 

learnt the mischief was set on foot, Deber& raised another prince named Gober 

(1675 A.D.) on the throne.86 Even in the reign of Gober, the Bada Baduoa 

became all powerful and practically assumed the sovereign power.87 He was not 
also refrained from committing misdeeds which ultimately caused him to be assassi= 
nated by the joint action of the nobles.38 On the death of Deberd, the Buda 


30. Assam Buranji (AB) (SD), ed. S.K. Dutta, DHAS, Gauhati, 1938, pe 343 TB, pe 43 
SAB, p. 34. 


SD loco cit.3 KB p. 97. 

32. TB, pp. 4f.; AB(SM), p..1083; AB (HB), loc. ctt.; SAB, p. 995 KB, loce cit, 
33. AB(SM), p. 1073; AB, pp. 236f.; AB oa) pe 35. 

34. AB, p. 238; AB (SM), p. 109, 

35. SAB, p. 1413; TB, p. 5. 


36. PAg, p. 1525; SAB, p. 99; AB, p. 237; AB (HB), pp. 50f.; ABS, p. 36. 
37. AB (SM), loc, cét.; TB, p. 6. 


38. SAB, p. 141; AB, pp» 240 .;. TB, loc, cit.; AB (SD), p: 38. 
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Gohiwt became all powerful39 and put to death Gober,4° the nominee of the 
deceased BaJa Badi.va and placed Shu-jir-pha alias Arjun Dihingia Raja (1675-77 
A. D.) on the throne instead,41 However, the difference between the king and 
the Buda Gohaijt resulted in the assassination of the former.42 The Buda Gohaij 
then raised Shu-doi-pha (1677-79 A. D.) on the throne of Assam.42 However, 
the king and the over ambitious Buda Gohaift suffered death penalties at the hands 
of Laluk Sola Bala Phukan+4 ae afterwards became ambitious and powerful 
too in the reign of Shu-likepha (1679-81 A.D.) whom he raised to the throne.*5 
It was in his reign, the BaJa Phukan went so far as to seize the throne for himself. 
Discontended with the title Bada Phukan, Laluk became the Rajmantri (premier) 
as he performed the activities of the premier in addition to his normal duties as 
the commander of Lower Assam forces, He ‘oon attempted to assume the sovereign 
power for himself. Meanwhile, the envoys sent to the Mughul viceregal head- 
quarters at Dacca returned to Assam with their envoy Govindaram. The Baia 
Phukan made an elaborate arrangement to receive the Bengal envoy. A large 
ground in the neighbourhood of the dock-yard at Sakbadi was prepared. A 
pavilion was erected where the Bada Phukan could take his seat as usual of a 
sovereign. In the pavilion, canopies were hung and lamps were suspended from 
the borders of the canopies used by the kings on the occasion of the ceremony of 
receiving foreign ambassadors, The whole place was thronged with elephants, 
horses and people at large. Laluk Bala Phukan dressed himself in the robes and 
ornaments, and: managed to fetch the royal crown used by the late Parvatia Raja. 
He sat on the royal throne under the canopies with the title ‘Raja of Asam’ as 
enodowed on him by the Mughul s:bedar Azamtara and thus, he received the 
Mughul envoy Givindaram at his own residence in Metakatali.4® It was, however, 
a foregone conclusion to the de facto ruler Laluk that the people of the land would 
not at all tolerate none on the throne unless he was a prince of royal blood; for, 
it was an infringement of the rules of propriety, Therefore, his confirmation in 
the exalted office of the Raja of Assam by his far off ally the Mughuls, was merely 
a latent satisfaction to the Ba! Phukan although this desperate enterprise foretold his 
impending doom. Thus, the installation ceremony of the Ba ‘a Phukan at the dock-yard 
of Metakatali was a serio-comic performance designed simply .to gratify his self-aggr- 
andisement and to provide a vain impression of h., impo: tance to the Mughul envosy. 


aan AB(SM),p. 1113 TB. p, 7, 
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(HB), p. 52, hh ge da ; ) 
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Rajesvarasinha died in 1769 A, D. having left three sons Chiarusisnha, the 
crown-prince, Maju Gohiim ( second prince ) and RatneSvara Saru Gohatn ( younger 
prince ), and a brother named Kalagilia Gohaiji, There was besides Mohonmiala. 
Gohaiji-deo, an exile in Namrip, waiting for an opportunity to assert his claims to. 
the Ahom throne. Of the princes, Charusirnha had been nom‘nated as the succes- 
sor and was installed as Yuvaraja during the reign of Rajesvara. Kalagilia. Gohazr 
who was dark in complexion and, did not possess the presence and dignity ofa 
sovereign for which the Parvatia Gosaiii had refused to accept him for initiation 
into the Sakta faith. Besides, the stigma of illegitimacy was also fastened on the 
prince. However, Kirtichandra Bala Baluva by his dextrous diplomatic machi- 
nations set aside the claims of Charusisnha and installed Kalagilia Goha:n known 
afterwards as Laksmisitnha on the throne of Assam in obeidience to the death-bed- 
injunction of Rudrasimha.47 

In the reign of Gaurinathasimnha ( 1780-94 A D. ), Parnananda Buda Gohtin 
became so ambitious that far from being satisfied with the power of acting as a 
counsellor, he seized the person of the king and also drive away the Bada Baduva 
the great Secretary of the State. In fact, Gaurinatha turned to be a mere puppet 
and cypher, and did not long survive the restraint in which he succumbed48 in 
‘August 4, 1795 A. D.. The Buda Gohaii who was beside the dying. monarch, 
concealed the event for three days and the interval was used by him for the selec- 
tion of the successor, the question of which presented a great difficulty because of 
the fact that from 1714 to 1795, the throne of Assam was occupied by the sons and 
erandsons of Rudrasirnha. Besides, the princes of Rudrasirnha’s line had almost 
all been mutilated or disqualified by Laksmisimha and Gaurinathasisnha. -There 
was Charing Raji Kadam Dighala Gohaiji, the grandson of Lechai, the Namrupia 
Raja and the brother of Rudrasiznha. Kadam Dighala had displayed a conside- 
rable gallantry in the operations against the Moamarias. But, he was disqualified 


laying any claim over the throne being previously deprived of an eye. With the 
concurrence of the ministers who supported him in fear of losing their lives, Parna- 
nanda placed Dighala’s young son Kinaram on- the throne, who subsequently 
assumed the name Kamalegvarasimha ( 1795-1818 A. D. ).4° But his selection 
47. AAR, pp. 205 Ff. Sse : 


48. Hamilton, decount of Assam (AA), ed. Bhuyan, Gauhati, 1963, pe 12. 
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became unpopular and went against the laws of the country. In the first place, 
Lechai, as pointed out elsewhere, rebelled against his brother Rudrasimha and was 
in consequence blinded and exiled in Namrfip. According to the custom of the 
country, the descendants of a revolutionary was permanently debarred from eleva- 
tion to the throne. Secondly, to this disqualification was added the supposed 
illegitimacy of Ayasut Gohaif, the father of Dighala.5° In the third place, the 
unpopularity of his accession was, according to Hamilton, due to his and his father’s 
being the disciples of the Sudra Gosaiji of Salaguri whereas five monarchs preceding 
Kamalefvara, had Brahmanas as their spiritual preceptors.54 Although the 
ministers concurred on the elevation of Kamalesvara, it gave rise to a supposition 
in many quarters that the premier, in selecting KamaleSvara was actuated by a 
desire to perpetuate his own authority on the person of the king ashe did in the 
reign of Gaurinathasimha. It was a foregone conclusion to the Buda Gchai that 
Kamalesvara, Owing to his defective title as well as tender age, would have always 
to depend upon the suport of the premier who was in full possession of power and 
was still in the vigour of understanding.52° The plan of Parnananda succeeded to 
a nicity and he became all powerful.53 Even the period was known to the people 
as ‘the days of Parnananda’.54 Inthe above circumstances, it was not impossible 
for the premier to win over other ministers to his side by means of threat or persua- 
sion. Hamilton is of the opinion that the BuJa Gohai7 could not procure a 
descendant of Rudrasirnha. He, therefore, elevated a prince whose claim over the 
throne was doubtful; and who was always favourable to’ his views.55 It is also 
interesting to note that the premier dd not venture to postpone the coronation of 
Kamalefvara as he belonged to an illegitimate off-spring and as his title was 
defective.56 





50. Similar doubt is expressed by Hamilton (.44, pp. 7,12) according to whom Kana 
had a son by concubine, Kamalesvara is supposed to be a descendant of the illegitimate 
offspring, 

Jl. R. M, Martin, The History, Antiquities, Topography and Stattstics of Eastern 

-. India; Vol. 111, London, 1838, p. 608. 

52. APB, loc. ctt.s AA, loc. cit.; cf. AAR. loc. cit. David Scott who very carefully 
examined the ‘relative claims de the Ahom princes admitred that in view of the absence 
of any eligible candidates, § the Buragohain did not perhaps exceed the powers vested in 
his predecessors when’ he appointed Kamilegvara to royal dignity’ ( see Scott to Swifton, 

~~ April 15, Bengal Political Consultations (Beng. Pole Cons.), July 4, 1826, No. 2)e 


* 33. This js indica.ed by the dsath penalty inflicted on Bhaskatia Bada Baquva who is 
alleged to have behaved inimically tothe Bula Gohan and the late sovereign GaurI- 
nathasimha ( see Scott's Historical Note in Beng. Pol. Conse, July 14, 1826, No. 2; 
' DAA, p. 175), According toa Buraiji (EB, p. 135)" he was executed as a 

result of trial held in the reign of Kamalesvara. 
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In this connection it deserves mention that the selection ofa prince by the 
nobles for the throne of Assam in presence of the reigning monarch was, according 
to the custom of the country, considered as a treasonable offence and a high crime 
of misdemeanour. The unpopular and incompetent rule of Lara Raja led the 
nobles to deliberate on the dismissal of the weakling and the placement of a strong 
ruler. ‘The nobles selected Gadapani to be the ruler of Assam. As the elevation 
of a prince to the throne of Assam in presence of the reigning king was a crime of 
high order, the ministers determined to place Gadap&ni first as the Raja of 


Charing and subsequently as the Raja of Assam after the dethronement of Lara 
Raja.57 


Whatever might have been the policy of selecting a prince for the throne, he 
was not legally considered as a full-fledged sovereign unless his elevation to the 
royal authority was approved by the three Goha@ijis of the state. We have elsewhere 
pointed out that Sht-kham-pha nominated his son Langi Gohain alias Piatapasisnha 
for the throne. Immediately after the death of Shti-kham-pha, the nobles of the 
state summoned a council to deliberate on the issue involved, where they unani- | 
mously approved the late King’s nomination of Langi Gohan as his hair-apparent.58 
When Jayadhvajasitnha was in his death-bed, he nominated the Charing Raja as 
his successor. The father-in-law of the king made an endeavour through the queens 
of the dying king to elevate the latter’s adopted son. But, the proposal was rejected 
by the king as he was non-royal in origin. Further, he pointed out that the selec- 
tion of the king was not considered as final. It becomes absolute only with the 
concurrence of the three Gohaijis.59 Again on the death of Sivasirnha, the Tipam 
Raja the attention is directed to the fact that the petty officers who aided him in 
the insurrection were unauthorised to appoint a monarch which became absolute 
only on the concurrence of the three Gohaijis of the state. The Tipam Raja was, 
however, disbanded by the two Gohdijis who took the Chartng Raja, the brother of 
the deceased king, to the principal court chamber and declared him king. The 
Bula Gohan then led the new king to the elevated platform and announced that 
the brother of the late king had become king. All the subjects including the Baduvas 


and Phukans were asked to offer their homage and kneel-down before him and his 
announcement received well response from all quarters.60 


The formal elevation of a prince to the throne does not become full-fledged 


unless he performed some rituals relating to formal selection. Normally, succession 





57. AB (SM), p. 121. 
58. Ibid., p. 363 (PAB), p. 65, 
59. AB( SM), p. 86, 
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was determined during the life time of the. reigning king and it was announet 
immediately after his death. When the succession was not previously fixed. the 
announcement of a reigning king’s death was postponed till the selection of the new 
king.®1 . The succession to the throne was solemnised by the Gehaifs and principal 
officers offering prostrations to the new king. In the first place the king-designate 
Prince had to ascend the Heng-lang which was possibly a raised four-square 
platform having four stands made of bamboo and was made probably in imi.ation 
of the royal throne. The prince was then made to take his seat on the Heng-lang 
which was covered by a piece of cloth. The death-bed injunction of the late king 
selecting him as his successor and relegating his kingly power to him was recited 
for his attention. Therefore, he was required to pay homage to his predecessors. 
It was the custom of the country to recite the mandate of the late king by the 
Bada Baduoa.62. It is also interesting to note that at the commencement of the 
reign of Kamalefvarasi:nha, there was no Bala Baduon. Bhaskatia Bada Baduva 
of the Lahan family who served in the reign of Gaurinathasirnhha, the predecessor 
of Kamalegvara, was put to death by Parnananda Buda Gohaifi. In the absence of 
the Bada Baduva, the mandate was, in contravention of the custom of the country, 
recited by Sivanath Tamuli Phukan, and consequently, the coronation ceremony of 
Kamalegvara was kept in abeyance rendering. his enthronement incomplete.°3 In 
addition to the observances of the primary rituals connected with the elevation of 


a prince, the coronation known as Singart-ghara-utha ceremony which entailed 
_€laborate and expensive arrangement, was performed a few months later. 


a 
61. She author's paper on the ‘Disposal of the dead among the Ahoms? in’ Quartarly Review 

of Htstovical Studies, Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 111-16. | 

62. APB: p. 116 ABS, p. 513 AB(HB), p. 82. 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy : The Universal Man 


[In August next year India will be celebrating the birth centenary of 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy wh) bro.:ght about the cultural and spiritual 
renaissance of India in a manner which still remaii:s unsurpassed. His 
writings cover art, metaphysics, religi n, mysticism, dance and culture. Con- 
trary to the modern preference for fine. art, Cocmaraswamy rightly, inter prets 
ancient art as useful art; and this offers a new perspective altogether. The 
life of this great art historian, indolcgist and orientalist was given to inter- _ 
preting the East to the West, and often the West to itself. Coomaraswamy’s 
message ts particularly appropriate now when many in the West feel that our 
c:lture has reached a dead end, and are casting about for a new ideal that can 
replace that of the Faustian man. This article trom the pen of one who has 
studied Coomaraswamy deeply since a long time, is the introductory chapter 
of the biography of Coomaraswamy which Sri Bagchse is now writing and 
which is expected to come out next year on the cccasion of Coomar aswamy’s 
birth centenary—Ed. | | } 


I 


It is really unfortunate that Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy ( 1877-1947 ) 
is still little known to educated Indians. Now-a-days his books are not so widely 
read as in the past and the universal philosophy of his life and work are seldom 
taught in our university classes nor it is discussed at any cultural gathering. Yet 
the fact remains that though not an Indian by birth, Coomaraswamy has done so 
much for India as no other Indian has ever done. If today our ancient.art has 
gained recognition in the West and if today India is recognised as.a first-class. artistic 
power, it is due in no small measure to the Herculian efforts of this man, who had 
an almost unmatched understanding of Indian culture, language, religion and 
philosophy and combined this rich background with considerable expository skill. 
Here was man of vast erudition who might be called as God’s. rainbow-coloured 
creation the like of which is seldom found in the history of mankind. 
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Coomaraswamy has rightly been called a colossus who bestrode the scene 0 
Indian art and culture for more than forty years and brought back to it the lost 
glories and vanished pride. To be more precise, it was he who synthesised faith 
and reason to become one of the greatest exponents and interpreters of the spirit of 
Asia. Again, it was he who rendered valuable services to the East-West under- 
standing through the medium of art. Speaking of the versatile genius of GCoomara- 
swamy, Eric Gill has rightly observed : “Seldom has one man dcne so much, in 
so many different ways, for his own people and for mankind,..No o:her living writer 
has written the truth in matter of art and life and religion and piety with such 
wisdom and understanding.” 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy was born on August 22, 1877, in Colombo, Ceylon, 
the son of a distinguished Sinhalese gentleman, Sir Mutu Coomaraswamy, the first 
Hindu to have been called to the bar in London, and author of the first translation 
into English of a Palj Buddhist text, Sir Mutu died before his son was two years 
old and the child was brought up in England by his British mother ( who survived 
until 1942 ). Ananda K. Coomaraswamy did not return to his native land until 
nearly a quarter of a century later. He was educated fi st at Wyclifle College at 
Stonehouse in Cloucestershire, and later at the University of London. Although, 
without doubt, the Sinhalese youth felt the all pervading influences of John Ruskin 
and William Morris in the awakening nineties his deeper interest were focussed 
uDON science, in particular upon geology and mineralogy, At twenty-two he contri- 
buted a paper on ‘Ceylon Rocks and Graphite” to the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society ; and at twenty-five he was appointed director of the Minera- 
logical Survey of Ceylon. A few years later his work on the geology of Ceylon 
won him the degree of Doctor of Science from the University of London. His early 
training in botany and geology and his career in Ceylon must have laid the firm 


foundations of a catholic mind which was to flower later in aesthetics and 
Philosovhy, 


Life in Ceylon opened his eyes to the withering blight cast upon her native 


arts and’ crafts by the invasion -of occidéntal industrialism. Courageously and 


unequivocally the’ young Ananda became the ‘champion of those native cultures and 
handicrafts which weré threaténed with extermination’ by the proselytizing fury of 
occidental civilization, After three years of service in the Ceylon government, 
Coomaraswamy decided to dedicate himself to the study of art. He came to India 
and travelled: throughout the subcontinent as a lone pilgrim in search of her 
heritage for about ten years. His unerring eye discovered many gems of Indian 
art, from which he builfa vast and priceless collection. Coomaraswamy never 
wanted to leave India. Tt was his wish that if government or some public organisa- 
tion bu'lt a museum in Varanasi ( Banaras’), he would donate his entire collection 
to it and devote the rest of his life to research, Unfortunately, neither the alien 
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government nor the public showed any interest and so he left for America in 1951. 
In the following year, he was appointed a research fellow of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, which also purchased his large art collection. Subsequently he became 
the Keeper of its department of Indian, Tersian and Mahomedan Art which he 
made into a sanctuary of some of the masterpieces of Asian paintings, sculptures, 
ceramics, jewellery, etc. Even in the closing years of his life, this great savant 
expressed his desire to return to India and settle somewhere below the Himalayas. 
But this was not to be. He passed away towards the end of 1947, 


Such is the brief biographical outline of Coomaraswamy’s crowded. career. 
But it is the mind—the all-encompassing mind of Coomaraswamy and not the 
biographical details that really matters. In the unfolding of this myriad-minded 
intellect—from geology to archaeology and thence to all the arts and expres-~ 
sions, from the humblest to the highest aspirations of all mankind—one 
is tempted to find a parallel to Leonardo’s universal interests. Beginning with 
geology and mineralogy, Coomaraswamy’s researches became universal and _ all- 
embracing, ranging from Philology in a dozen languages to music and iconography, 
and from the most ancient metaphysics to the most contemporary problems in 
politics, sociology and anthropology. As an admirer once stated : ““Never had he 
had time for, nor interests in, presenting personal ideas or n vel theories, so con- 
stantly and so tirelessly had he devoted his energies to the rediscovery of the truth 
and the relating of the principles by which cultures rise and fall.?? Nor did he ever 
compromise or pull his punches in stating these truths as he had discovered them. 


This courage was especially manifest in Coomaraswamy’s essays devoted to 
art. He was our most eloquent defender of the traditional philosophy of oriental 
art. ‘This philosophy he interpreted many times and with a wealth of explicit 
reference For Goomaraswamy, as spokesman of traditions, ‘disinterested aesthetic 


contemplation’ was a contradiction in terms, and nonsense. The purpose of art has 


always been and still should be, effective communication. But what, ask the critics, 


can works of art communicate ? “Let us tell the painful truth’, Coomaraswamy 


retorts, ‘“‘that most of these works are about God, whom now-a-days we never men- 
tion in polite society ?”? 


Coomaraswamy was 2 unique fusion of art-historian, philosopher, orientalist, 
linguist and expositor. His knowledge of arts and handicrafts of the oriental world 
was unexcelled, and his many monographs on aspects of oriental art either 
established or revolutionized entire fields -of art. He was also one of the greatest 
orientalist of all time, with an almost unmatched understanding of all facets of 
traditional culture. Hecovered the philosophic and religious experience of the 
entire pre-modern world, both Eastern and Western, and for him primitive, medieval 
European, Indian, classical experience of truth and art were only slightly different 
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dialects in a common universal language. In short, Coomaraswamy was more than 
an art-critic or art historian, he interpreted the philosophia perennis. through the 
medium of the arts and this is where his eminence lies. In this connection we are 
at once reminded of one of his famous utterances : “‘Nations are created by poets 
and artists, not by merchants and politicians, In art lie the deepest life principles ?”’ 


- II 

When the West-and indeed the East-was still indifferent. to the beauties and 
glories of Indian art, and critics and scholars such as Ruskin and Birdwood refused 
to recognise the aesthetic merits as well as the deeper message of our art, Coomara- 
swamy along with Havell, redressed the balance and opened our eyes to the aesthe- ° 
tic legacies that we had unknowingly inherited. In 1926, he. published the 
HISTORY OF INDIAN AND INDONESIAN. ART. This book on the art of South Asia 
is yet to be surpassed and students of Indian art must remain indebted to this work 
which Kosambij hailed as ‘magnificent’. At a time when the superiority of Western 


culture and the Grecian concepts of beauty and aesthetics held the field, it was 


left to Coomaraswamy to espouse the cause of Indian art and declare it equal to 
the best in the world. Si | 


ch 


milarly his work on. Rajput painting has opened a new 
apter of Indian art history, i. e. that of living Hindu art s bsequent to the 
_ His Judgement of quality was infallible. Thus he not only 
mpulse to the modern rebirth of Indian art, but contributed also. 
n of Western art in the early decades of this century. 


gave an immense ; 
to the reorientatio 


. His whole life; so to Say, 
the religious and 
traditional art o 


To him India 


spiritual base of Indian cultural nationalism as well as the high ~ 
f India and interpreting them to an increasingly wider audience. 
n and European art were basically’ different. The sculpture and 
architecture of this country, particularly its image, were not meant for ‘aesthetic 
“Xperience but for edification, We have yet to fully realise how deeply Coomara- 
swamy entered into the spirit of Indian art and life. It is perhaps right to suggest 
that the Consciousness of India flowed in his blood stream, determining his aesthetic - 
Tesponse as an arth 


A STAN « istorian. He could sum up.the historical as well as cultural 
IMPortance of In di . | 


a in this memorable line : | 
«¢ . > ss ® 
A: mee to Ajanta, Ellora or Mahabalipuram, or visit the ruins of Nalanda, 
anes or Konark, you can see the past of India before your eyes and in 
Ne! murmur of the waters of the Ganges at Banaras and Hardwar, you can hear 
: ee of the ages gone by.”’. Thus in him the Indian consciousness was concerned 
xe A a) ; e e _ -¢.8 Pot 
Susively with art, religion and culture. It is this sensitive yet perfectly 
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was given up to the studying and re-establishing of © 


et lie ‘ s: 7 , fag 1 1 5 ; ; Fi A 
historical perception of aesthetic values which inspired Coomaraswamy to harmo- 
nise tradition and modernity into a cultural precess of sustained achievement. 


There is yet another image of Coomaraswamy which is seldom taken into 


~ account. Amidst the turbulent upsurge of the national freedom movement, 


Goomaraswamy, then a young man in his early thirties, came in contact with the 
then leading personalities in India including the Tagores and others. It was at 
that time that he sat wich Sister Nivedita and wrote his ESSAYS IN NATIONAL 


IDEALISM, It was for him, like Nivedita, to read the deeper meaning of the 


struggle which was on the surface political, but at the depth below the effervessence 
of the political movement and ideological cross currents was the calm _ philosophical 
reality of the sou! of a great and ancient nation. He felt this Reality of the 
Soul of India and all that it achieved and realised in the past. He felt it in his blood 
in his existence, in all his efforts and activities. It was something like touching the 
Eternity, This contact with the soul of India enabled him to locate the genesis 
of the National Political Movement not mooted in any particular programme 
of any particular party, but in the natural process of evolutionary expression of a 
nation. In the challenging of the prevailing political bondage, the continued depriv- 
ation from realisation of its own heritage to which the nation was subjected to for 
more than seven hundred years, Coomaraswamy saw the first sure proof that a 
nation was remaking itself, that its people’s aspiration for freedom from bondage 
of alien political domination, from illiteracy, from superstition, from all taboos, 
was beginning to crystallise. It was in this perspective that he raised the voice 
of warning: “The greatest danger for India is the loss of her spiritual integrity. . 
Striving after a political integrity without giving importance to spiritual intergrity 
is a pathetic endeavour.”? 


To the last day of his life, Coomaraswamy thought of India and this found 
a sincere expression in his striking address which he delivered on Independence 
Day in 1947 ‘Our problem is not so much one of rebirth of an Indian culture 
as it is one of preserving what remains of it... Freedom is the opportunity to act 
in accordance with one’s own nature. But our leaders are already denatured— 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in 
intellect. They have no more the moral to ‘be themselves’ without which they 
can be of little use to themselves or anyone else.”? 


This was Goomaraswamy’s swan song and this might also be regarded as his 
parting message to Indians whom he loved and served. Let us not forget that 
one of the very few Indians who can be classed with the foremost intellectual 
aristocrats of the world of all ages, Coomaraswamy’s love and regard for the 
heritage oi India were unbounded and his life-history will remain for ever as an exe 
ample of a dedicated soul diffused with emotion, imagination and scientific reasoning. 
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To sum up Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s qualities as an expounder of the 
traditional teaching under its many forms would require more than just a few 
pages. Hewasa master of analysis, and he could always be trusted to beat the 
moderns at theirown game. He was a master of synthesis, and one who never 
lost sight of the wood for the trees. He had the gift of tongues in more senses 
than one; literally, since his accurate knowledge of languages classical or spoken 
was prodigious, and metaphysically, in that he could make use of the language 
of all the traditions of the world, past or present, at will, resorting to this one for 
the purpose of illustration that, so that at one moment it seemed to be a Christian 
voice that was speaking, at another a Platonic voice, then again a Hindu or a 
Buddhist one, then it might be a voice belonging to a Sufi or a‘Redskin: The 
Scripture has said “all peoples and languages shall praise the Lord;’? Coomara- 
Swamy was the living exponent of this ‘doctrine. 


He was really a universal man 
in the accepted sense of the term. 
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Village autonomy and its nature in the 
Sukranitisara 


Attempts have been made at all stages of human civilization to adapt law to 
the needs and requirements of the society.1 Law and order are the distinguishing 
features of a civilized society. -These are, to a large extent, due to the administra- 
tion which a political body exercises, Hindu thinkers entertained a peculiar concep- 
tion of a primeval society, sustained and ordered by the natural law, without any 
political interference.2 The Mahabharata ( MBh. ) reveals the prevalence of such 
a natural law and order in the hoary past which was replaced by that of an age of 
turbulence and anarchy due to the result of the moral bankruptcy and social 
deterioration® and it was under these fissiparous tendencies that the need for an 
active administration under the command of a political superior was keenly felt and 
an institution was evolved in order to secure peace, order and security in the society, 
on the one hand, and rejuvenate the society from moral degeneration, on the other. 
Historically also, the complexity decreases as we go backwards in time, but even 
in those stages some form of administration was not unknown. Since we know of 
society, villages if the law of evolution is true, would have succeeded in trivial 
uncertainty of the human settlements and would have thus formed the nucleas round 
which the civilisation duly sustained by the political non-intervention flourished in 
the past.4 Later on even after the growth of cities, evidence on record5 shows that 





1, For a discussion on this topic, sce, H. Spencer, The Principles of sociology, I, Sections 224-33. 
2. For instance, cf. Mahabharata ( MBh. ) Santi Payryan 58. 14. 


AF Usd a UTM Fa aust a afte: | 

_ waa a ast: eat cafe et qed 

3. Ibide, 59; 67—See also Manu Smrti. 311, 318. 
4. Mookerji, Re K.-—Local Government in Ancient India, pp. 3=4. 


5. lbtd., pp. 14-203 Altekar, A. S.—Practna Bhiratlya Sasana Paddhati, pp. 173-174; For one 
of the best bibliographies on the subject see also-Patil, D. Ro—The Cultural History of Vayu 
Purana, Deccan College Dissertation Series, Poona, 1946, pp. -9=13¢ also see Altekar, A.S.— 
Village Communities in Ancient India 3 Powell, Boldin— Village Communities; Ghoshal, 
U. N.—Hindu Public Life > Dikshitar, V., R.—Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 314- 


3645 Altekar, A. S.—State and Government in Ancient India, pp, 225 ff.; Malaviya, 
H. D.— Village Punchayats in India, 1956, pp. 3-91. 
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the village administration did not stand neglected although it remained simple as 
compared to that of cities. One of Jataka texts® refers to the greatness of the 
kingdom which was represented by the number of villages it included. Even as late7 
a work as the Sukranitisara, which unfortunately some scholars® are inclined to 
prove as a 1th century forgery, could not neglect village administrator—nay even 
the Britishers® of the 20th century had to acknowledge the autonomy and jurisdic- 
tion of the village council and had to carve their administrative designs in their 
accordance. No doubt Dutta?° has rightly remarked that ‘“‘the institution of village 
administration was developed earlier and preserved longest among all the countries 
of the earth.” It can be observed however, that the villages were thus not the 
only mere units at the disposal of the sovereign authority but from the times imme- 
morial they have been the axle of administration. 


The testimony of Sukranitisara enlightens us- in a very magnificient manner 
~ about the manifold aspects of the village administration which enjoyed much auto- 
_nomy and non-interference of the state and which were widely prevalent during the 





6. Jataka, III. pp, 365-367, G. 76 “‘..,...Gramasahassam paripunnini Solasa I 
Ibid. V. pp. 258, G, 41 » “Satthi gamasahassini paripunnani Sabbasa."’ 

- The figures 16,000 and 60,000 though appears to be an exaggerated account of the numbers of 
villages in a kingdom, but the possibility of such high numbers can not be entirely ruled out. 
Pran Nath holds that, “Videha may certainly have contained 16,000 villages provided 
Village’may be taken in the’sense of a survey village or a state.” See, Pran Nath—Econo- 

mic Condition, Pe 51. 
7. The exact date of Sukvaniisiva Has been one of the tentalising riddles in Ancient Indian 
history and henc: obviously raised much controversies among the scholars. 
To Gustovy Oppert and Sircar, it isa 4th century work, To Jaiswal the work assumed its 
final shape in the 8th centuries, To Saletore, it is a’ 14th century work. To Ghoshal its 
date ranges between 1200 A.D. to 1600 A.D, whils to Altekar it ranges-between 1100 A.D. 
to 1400 A.D, _ Pandit J. L. Nehru ascribed it to be a 10th century work. 
See Gustov Oppert—Sukrantiisara, Madras, 1882, De 8; ‘Sircar » B. K.—Positive Background 
of the Hindy Sociology, Book II, Pt. I, pp. 63-71 ; Jaiswal, K P.—Hindu Polity; 
Saletore—Social and Political life in Vijayanagar, p. 430. The reference of fire arms and 
gunpowder in the treatise reminds of the Vijayanagar army which shows that it was a 14th 
century work, EE, C, VII, sa. 68, 433 s Altekar, A.S.—State and Government in Ancient 
India, p. 20, of | 
8. Dr. L. Gopal holds that the treatise is a 19th century forgery. seé Bulletin of the Oriental 
and African Studies. London; XXVI, Pt. III, Oct 25th, 1962, p. 556. 
et Mathai, John—Village Government i in British India, London, 191 5. 
10. Dutta, R. GC, —The Economic History of India, quoted in the ape of the Congress Pune 
chayat Committee — Al] India Committee, New Delhi, 1959, p. 9 
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8th century A. D. (i. e. the accepted date of the: work), ‘Altekar!! has rightly” 
observed that, «Like other works. of the class, it (Sukranttisara ) does not occupy 

itself with theoretical discussion and comprehensive practice of administrative. machi- 

nery than is given by. any other work of the post-Kautilya epoch.?? But as a matter ‘ 
of fact it isa practical treatise on the ancient Indian state-craft broadly modelled on 
the similar lines of the Kautilya Arthasastra. © Re! “Vt ; of 


~* 


In focussing light over the various aspects.of the autonomous nature of the 
village administration, Sukranitisara states at the outset: that for the sake of conveni- — 
ently governing the larger kingdom, the king, the fountain-head of administration, 
preferred to divide the kingdom into different administrative units governed by “as 
many as eight departments,12 chiefly due to the reason that he knew well that a 
single man could not conduct the whole administration smoothly, just as one wheel - 
cannot drive a car.18 Tt is further held that the king’s duty was to keep a vigilant _ 
eye over the day-to-day administration ‘ of the people of the villages and to find out 
the extent to which they are benefitted by the work of the state e 


2mployees, and also 
to learn of those people who are oppressed by the officials.14 , sont 


. 
a 


Village or the Grama15 formed the’ lowest administrative -unit.. Now let us 
see what a village is. A village is reckoned by Kautilya as consisting of 100 to 500 = 
families, 16 Sukranitisara ‘T refers to the house of various measurements according to. 
the social gradation and numbers of the family members which were provided for 
all the classes of the society residing. both in the towns and the villages. ‘The 
treatise further refers to three types. of villages- varying in® territorial limits i. e. 


e. 
Kumbha,1® Palli,t® and Grama.2°_ Palli was -half 


of -the size of Grama,2? while j 
11. Al:ekar, A. 5.—State and Government in Ancient India, DeslOe on 

12. See Sukranit'sira 1, 17—also Ch. Il. 11. 143-44, p. 68. (Sircar).. 

13, “merataaet It: aBreerat wat gaea: qftedl wed] saraufeaeaar | TATE: me faraat 


? 
Tar afafaft: =Aa:” Sukva. LI, 7I——Y4jfiivalkya refers to the 7 limbs of kingdom, placing 
465 Same: Verse 353. p- -57e 


the king as the Head of Administration— see Y7 
14, Tagua kui ad dd aed aftarfiad:. alata: aaftar? Sukra I. 373, 


For the protection of the subjects see Narada XVIII. 11. 33, p. 218 and Gautama Samlbit%. 
Ch. XI, p. 683. LE , ot 


15. Sukrant istra I. II. 98 5-86—p. 25 (Sircar) ‘also Fleer's Record of the Somavamst kings, of 
Katak, ‘pigraphia Indica, Vol. III (60), pe 2565. Kautilya Arthaststra, Bk. IJ, Ch, I, 
p. 46 etc. } ; av; y 

16, Kaut'lya Arthaststra, Bk. II, Section I. 

17. Sukranftistra—V. 5. 87-89: 

185 JBID AT 193.0 


19, IBID, 1. 192-93 ; In the Jain texts the word Gramapath occurs, s¢e ‘Hind: Civilizatiogn—’ : 
* Radha Kumud Mookerji, 1950,pp. 299-301. _ bs i 3 
20. IBID. I. 193. also Fleet, op. cit, (60), p. 256; Kautilya, Bk. II, Ch. J 
Valmiki refers to the two types of villages TH and IG see Ayodhy& 
sarga $35 


, PP. 46 etcx— 
Kanda Sloka 15, 
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# of the size of Grama. Thus, Grama formed 
a definite largest territorial jurisdiction whose area extended to one krosa,2 all 
around it. ‘The treatise further enjoins that the villages were required to pay 
1,000 karsas ( a silver coin ) to the state as their dues.23 Sukra has laid much 
emphasis on the systematic planning of these Gramas. It refers to the different 
mar gas, roads and streets, i. e. padya, oltht, Marga and Raja Marga.24 The width 
of the streets ranges between 3,5, 10, or 15 cubits. As regards the traditional 
territorial division of the rural areas, the treatise refers to the number of 10 Gramas, 
100 Gramas, 1,000 Gramas and 10,000 Gramas, which were comprised of various 
groups.25 


Kumbha was half of the size of Palli or 2 


The glowing testimony of Sukranttisara further informs about different marked 
features of the ancienl Hindu village administration. These features were the 
developed sense of Hygiene and sanitation, the systematic defence system, the 
developed agricultural, and the progressive commercial activities in the state. The 
village-house architectural planning was a part of the village administrative system. 
For this, Sukra directed26 that village-houses should be constructed in one row on the 
two sides of the village path, having the width of 10 hasta for (i. e. about 100 ft. ) 
and which should be ‘higher at the centre like the back of a tortoise, so that the accu- 
mulated rain-water may easily flow off through water drains ( nalis ). 


As regards the villages well-fortified defence planning, the Sukranttisara 
refers27 to a boundary wall and several gateways for the entrance in the vil lage on 
the Eastern and the Northern side: The Boundary wall, as the treatise mentions, 
should be of a fair height so that robbers and enemies may not cross over them 
easily.28 Walls should have their foundation to the extent of | /2 or 1/3 of their 


8. e 
21. Were’ Haig | sara qRade? Suave. 1. 192. 
22. In modern terminology the Krosa is called Kos which apparently suggests something moré 
than the 2 milés in the kos of today. 


234 WATCH Tat wagiaeaa:’ Sura. 1. 92. 
24. Sukvanilistva 1. 251). fe 


29. IBID. 1, 192 #3. see Manu VII. 115120 se¢ Vignu, Ch. I!1 4-6 which states that 10 
V llages formed as oné of the units amidst othér administrative units. Mobs. XII. 87.3 f, 





refers to the groups of 20 and 30 villages. Epigraphic evidence suggests that during the 
Sth and the 9th centuries there were divisions’of vavullala and Ruiddha consisting of 10 
Villages, Sih%ri and Sarak achchha of 12 villages and Sebli of 30 villages in the District of 
Paithan (in Bombay State). See Altekar, A, 5. Rashtrakulas and their times, p. 138; 

as lsrerraretfeaterett AAT areas fey aA aT fratsaT | HATA: AT: 


ll Sagal | Hatwarateaederatanay’ wat A —Subra 1 264-65; 1. 267. 
27% Sukya I, 474-76, 


28. IBID, 
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Sukranitisara eloquently refers to a well-organized body of officials with 
their well-defined duties for conducting the administrative machinery of the 
villages systematically and smoothly. It refers*® to as many as four most responsi 
ble officials such as— 


(1) SAHASADHIPATI ( Magistrate or the Judge } 

(2) GRAMANETA (also called GRAMi\PA: probably the Headman or 
the President of the village ) 

(3) BHAGAHARA ( Revenue collector ) 

(4) LES HAKA ( clerk who used to maintajn records. ) 

Among the other two minor officials, mention can be made of 

(5) Sulka-Grahika ( Dole collector ) and 

(6) PRATIHARA ( sentinel ). 


Altekar3° holds that these officials are also referred to in the Smytts and in 
the Inscriptions as well. He opines that it seems that they may have flourished in 
big villages. It appears that their services _were highly remunerative. 


Let us examine the duties of each responsible village official as gleaned from 
the Sukran‘tisara, an indispensable treatise on ancient state-craft. 


SAHASADHIPATI : He -was re.-onsible for the judicial functions in the 
village administration, He used to settle the village disputes of every nature and 
punish the offenders, He resembles our modern District Magistrate. By virtue 
of his powers to punish (@&) -he has been also callel as D \ND \VIDHAYAKA4° 
In Sukranitistira he was required to punish the offenders as not to leave any perver- 
sive effect on the Praja (to punish ina manner so as not to destroy the Praja; 
neither to be lenient, nor to be too harsh ) | 


GRAMANETA OR GRAMAPA : It seems that the officials like Grimanet&S 
or Gramapa, are the two different.names of a single official. His ch'ef duties were 
two-fold in nature— : 





38. Bana in his HarSa Carita, pp. 255 refers to administration of the villages through the 
Guana (Paficakula) i.e., the representatives of the five families of the localities or “it may 
be the variation of the technical term Garyfgafl (Pafica maindali)?” see Saletore’s—Life in 
Gupta Age, p» 3035 The Sanchi Stone Inscription of Chandragupta II refers to the village 
admin‘siration governed by the F44Satl—see Pleet, op. cit., (5) p..31. 

Sukvantiscra states 11. 120—“areatfiaf’ 34 saad ai 
: WATE Tid F Wea a agqdast 
For Lekhaka—also see Kavfilya Arthagastra, Bk. IV, Gh, IX, p. 222, 
39, Altekar, A. S.—State and Government in Ancient India, p. 228, 
40. wateterdfe vada aus fraaas, afi ma afa acy aearfratis =: 
. Ld 3 : 
Sukvanittstva II, 169-70, 
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(a) Firstly, to protect the village from thieves and robbers and to serve the 
Praja in the same manner as the father and mother protect their children.4! 


( b ) Secondly, to collect the :evenue of the state and get it deposited safely 
at the house of a responsible and well-to-do man of the village.42 The Sukranit sara 
warns that the (ax-collectors should be like the gardeners who pluck only fruits and 
flowers of the plant, thus leaving ther Productive capacity altogether unimpaired.43 


As regards the qualification of the Gramaneta, Sukra mentions that being 
the head of the village he was invariably a member of the Brahmana community.44 
The inscriptional evidences also testify to the office of the village headman which 
was hereditary in nature.45 It is necessary here to clarify the conception of the 
village-headman in the light of other evidences. Sukranitisira refers to the village 
headman with the name of Gramapa or Gramaneta.4° While other literary scurces47 
refer to another name of Gramani, the epigraphic sources also corroborated 
these facts by referring to them as early as in the first millennium of the Christian 
era.48_ His chief duty was to maintain the proper defence of the village with the 





4), apdaeasiiten cafiattaarda) sa atataal sat ard fis aq 
Suhvanitistva Il. 170-71. IBID. II. 343; 
The Gahadavela rulers are often seen consulting the village headmen (i. €. TAA ) in the 
realm of village administration. See Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 395-61. 
42. “fq Waa AASLG”, Sukra. IV. 235 - 
43, IBID. Il. 172 fF. 
44. IBID, I. 121-2 ff. 


45, Mathura Inscription No. XI. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1, p. 33; In Tam‘l Country the 
_ Village headman was appointed by the village assembly. See also South Indian Epigraphi- 
cal Review, No. 89, 1932. 


46. Sukvanitisava 11. 120, 170-71, 343- 

47. Manusmrti. VII. 116; The terms Gramini, Gramikas and Gramabhojakas occur in Vé&l- 
miki Ram*yanx, see Yuddha Kinla Sloka 17 sarga 116; Gramini as a village Mukhiya 
head-flourished since ancient times down to the British period. See Altekar, A. S.-Practna 
Bharatiya Sasana Paddhati, pp. 171-723 also see Epigrapita Indica, Vol. X. Luders List 


Ns. 1333, p. 159: No, 48, ps 10; No. 1200, p. 139 and Kushan Inscriptions. Luders 
List No. 48 and 69;. 


48. See Reference No. 47, For the Epigraphical evidences see also : 


(1) GRAMIKA or GRAMEYAKA in North India (E.I., Vol, I, p. 387; I. A., Vol. V, 
p. 1553; C. 1, 1, \ole III, 256. 


(2) MUNUNDA in East Deccan (E. I., Vol. IX, p. 383 IA, XVIII, pp. 15173 EI, 
Vol. lI, p. 359-61). 


(3) GRAMUKUTA or pattakila in Maharashtra. 

(4) GRAVUNDA IN KARNATAKA (Altekar’s—Rastrakotas, p. 189). 

(5) MAHATTAKA or MAHANTAKA in U. P. between 600 A.D. 1200 A.D. (1 A,, 
Vol. XVIII. pp. 15-173 XIV. pp. 103-4; XII p, 271 etc.). 
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help of his own militia and also to watch vegilantly the affairs of the villages 
thoroughly.49 But Sukranitisdra is silent on the point of keeping a militia by them. 
As regards other duties, the treatise records5° that “the king should appoint officers 
like Gradmapa...... who should realise 1/32 portion of the ( capital ) increase or 
interest’’ in the matters of receiving the house rent, the dwelling tax and the cultl- 
vated land tax, the land tax from the shopkeepers and the road taxes also. The 
other sources of the revenue were the tolls, the land-cess,51 the customs and the 
forest taxes.52 ‘The text further enjoins that after gathering the various taxes, it 


was the duty of the Gramapa or Gramaneti to deposit it safely toa man of trust 
and confidence in the village.53 


The Sukranitisara refers to the different grades of the revenues which were 
collected by the various officers, employed to conduct the village administration. 
These grades were 1/l6th, 1/12th, 1/10th, 1/8th of the gross production or income 
etc, But the Gramanet& or Gramapa got 1/6th of the land revenue54 only in every 
season and in every month. The criterion of equitable taxat’on is also a pleasing 
fact which the Suk: anitisara refers.55 According to this system the state on the cne 
side and the agriculturists and the traders on the other, should both feel that they 


-have got a fair and reasonable return of their labours. The Sukran:tisara,56 


which permits 33% taxation, definitely states that the cultivator should get as his 
net income twice the amount which he spends by way of the Iand tax and the cost 
of the production. Altekar observed,57 ‘though responsible to the Central govern- 
ment, he (ie. Gramapa or Gramaneta ) was -generally a man of the people and 


keen to protect their interest. He was as much indispensable to the village as to the 
administration.” 


BHOGAHARA : Sukra refers to him as a Jand-revenue tax collector like the 
gardener who gives all care to the maintenance and the health of the trees and then 


49, See KULAVAKA and KHARASSARA Jataka for the early per‘od and for the later period 


compare-4q] SATAY als: Geraahepaer was 1°? SANKUYATATTVAKAUMUDI 
pp. 34. (Jha’s Edition). 


50. Subyanilisaras IV. 2, 24524258. 

51. IBID. lV, 2 129. 

52. IBID. M1. 209-145 pp. 73-74 Dandin’s Dagakumfracarita, p. 204. 

53. IBID. 1V. 235. 

54. yelear dealt Ba Fat omegaegar 1 fFanret gates as ahs wait acdt 1 Neuse 
aat aiftanta: 1 arMeeta waite arartafaaaad | 





Subvaniiisiva. IV, 236-37. 
55. Sukvan:bistva IV. 2. 19 and see also Manusmyti, VII. 127. 


56. Suhvanitisava IV. 2. L155 
57, Aliekar, A. S, State and Government in Ancient India—p. 227, 
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gathers the fruits.58 It seems that he was also a responsible officer in the realm 


of village administration. 


SULKA-GRAHAKA : Sukra mentions him with the name of Saulkika who 
used -to: collect the:taxes particularly from the merchant class in such a manner as 


not to harm the investment of the village merchants,®? 


LEKHAKA®0 : He seems to be like a modern clerk, whose duty was to 
keep .the record of the village administration. The t:eatise also mentions the 
qualification of the Lekhaka who should be proficient in maintaining the accounts 
properly, and should also be well conversant with several fore'gn Janguages so as 
to cairy out the intermittant correspondence with every state. It further reco:ded 
Lekhaka should also possess a legible and a fine handwriting.®4 


PRATIHARA : Sukranitisara refers to the several essential qualifications 
and the duties of Pratihara in an eloquent fashion. He must possess a good 
physique ;°? and must be well versed in the use of weapons. Among the duties 
of Pratihara mention can be mace of furnishing the information, summonirg the 
people, albeit courteously when required | y the other officials. Hence, Pratihara 
occupied a distinguished position in the vil’age administra‘ion. 

Thus, the aforesaid account of the village officials, as gleaned from the 
Sukranttisara shows that all these officials in one way or the other were largely 
responsible for collecting the revenues of the villages. Itseems that the Revenue 


and the taxation were the mainstay of the state. To Faweett®? taxation is necessary 
—— 


88. STsey aay Ge ged falas wermiceaeaca were. Fae” 
Suhvanitiscva 11, 17|- 723 Rhyas Davids Buddhist [ndta-p. 3773; In the smrtts 





the term Bhoga or its equivalent a Améa ( & "zt ) stands for the land-tax, see Gautama 
X, 24-27; Manusmrti Vil. 130, p, 2763 Kauttlya Arthasastva, Bk. Ch. II, p. 271; 
Sukra refers to Bhoga as one of the © sources of revenue payable to the State. See Sukva, 
Oh. Ti4 1. 209-14, pp. 73-74. 


“Talat aera wake aa gen gees Meat aazted.” 
Sukvanilistva 1. 172-756 


39. 


In Gupta administration a Saulkiki was the Superintendent of Suika (i. e. tolls and 
custom, see Fleet, C.J,/., Vol. III (12). p. 52; also see the Kal'mpur plate of the Sth 
Ae i 

D. in Eptcevaphia Indica, Vol, No. 34, p. 253. 


60. Suk 
vanitistya II. 1203 I. 41. 293-4, p. 79 also see Flee:s-Record of the Somavamsi 


Ki 
sg ii of Katak, Eptgvaphia Indica, Vol. II (27), pe 123 and 
62. ones : ATTRA | sreifeerey gan! fafaer a Baa: Swera, UW. 172-73. 
serhaeg celratauaa: 11 qqata GAAS : teem: ae 


Shy anittse va Il. 173-74. 


63, Faweet=Politica] Economics, Pp. 196 
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in order to meet the expences of the state and to Mill®4 “REVENUE IS THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE EXISTING GOVIRNMENT”. Apart from these mcdein notions atout 
the importance of the Reveune and the taxation, the anc‘ent Indian politicians like 
Kautilya®5 have also further corroborated the aforesaid. facts by saying that 
‘finance is the basis of all activities of the state.”? In fact, Jataka®® too recognises 
the utmost importance of the treasury and the store-houses. Thus, Sukranitisira 
clearly shows that special attention was paid over the collection of the Revenues 
by the several villaye officials chiefly in order to meet out all the possible affairs 
of the state s\stematically and successfully. 


Supervisory Body—Apart from the body of several village officers, Sukra- 
nitisara also refers to arother body of the supervisory staff, employed for the syste- 
matic village administration. The necessity was primarily felt due to the rap'd 
increace of the size of the villages from 10 to 100, ane from 100 to 1000. There 
villages signifying the aforesaid sizes were known as NAYAKA, SAMANTA and 
Ac APALA respectively.67 Jt js also sa'd that the lord of a thousand villages 
rode on the vehicle drawn by two horses while the lord of 10 thousand villages 
rode in a carriage of four.68 This supervisory body of officials has been thought 
to be like a village Pancayata by Pardit Jawaharlal Nehru,®® which had great 
powers Doth executive and jud‘cial and which was a super 
staff for conducting the village administration. Sukran‘t Gees not clearly point 
out the mutual relations between this hierarchy. It :eems that their responsibility 
lay in the collection of state revenue within their jurisdictions, 

Another notable fea 
the Sukran‘tisara was the st 
administration. 


‘or body over the existing 


ture of the village au:onomy as X-rayed through the 
ate’s complete ‘mmunity from the affairs of the village 
It mentions that no sold’er was to enter the villages, nor any of 


the villagers were perm’'tted to enter into any kind of transaction with them.79 


This clearly shows that village matters were not interfered by the state policy. 


Thus, the internal village administration enjoyed a fair amount 


of autonomy and 
the central government did not follow an 


y kind of strictly interfering policy.74 
64. Mill-Principles of Political Economics, p. 483. 





65. Arthas*stra, II. 8. Kosaotra Sarvarambh&h. 


66. V. R. i ikshitar—Adm‘n‘strative Institution, p. 167. ff; see also Gangul’, article in J. H. OQ. 
Vol. I, p. 696.4, 


67, aftadt qualaaaa: a a ante: | 
ATA 1? 


68. Sukvaniistra—V. 81-84 ff. 


VIHA ag AST aaa den: saad gaa 
Sukvan ti. 1. 190. 


69. Pt. J. L. Nehru—Discovery of India, p. 28. 


70. “orarafeaa ged & F cafraar a2: awa’ fiat aPaa a od afaesa at a gle aeqea 


nants siratfaa: Ghat saqettaed gr aalelt 3” Sukyanilisiya V. 90-91. 
71. Mookerji, R. K.—of. cit., p, 3-4. 
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Judicial Organization 

So far as the Judical Organisation in the village administration is concerned, 
Sukraniti refers to three types of local courts unlike earlier Hindu thinkers.72 
These courts were Kula, Srent and gana. These courts had their own Judicial 
Jurisdictions in se'tling the disputes of various kinds. They enjoyed the powers of 
adjudication. Sukracarya a'so mentions unlike Kautilya, a number of occupational 
Judicial Jurisdiction. Cases invclving the 


associations each having own 
be decided by the corporation of foresters, and similarly, 


the soidier’s cases were settled by the corporation of soldiers.74 This feature 
had led Sircar78 to cite a parallel from the modern English history where a 
peer was not sudject to the ordinary law court and hi: case was to be decided by 
the body of peers only. This tends to show tha: the cases were decided by the 
best men or the elders of the locality or the neighbours belonging to that particular 


association to which the cases belonged. This tact has been corroborated by other 
Apart from this, Sukra aso mentions that the the tria]s 


foresters were to 


literary evidence’® also. 
whether civ'l or c: iminal should be taken before the public7™ so that Justice may 


render a moral precept to the public or praja. 


It is on the canty ev‘dences of Sukranitisara7® and other literary evidences 
of Narada and Smrtis, scholar like Bane:ji believed’? in the prevalence of the de 
facto Jury system in ancient India. But to him the point of its actual working does 
not appear to be very clear. Sukran‘tisara8° also :efers to the trials for getting 
the truth from the accused by using mystical or occult practices and the sentence was 
delivered after weighing the entire evidences of both the accused and the wi ness, 
Since the treatise refers to the cases which were mainly decided by the best men 
or the elders of the locality and neighbours that is why Dikshitar®! ho!ds that these 
“qualified persons often formed the Ju y of the court and these were chosen then 


and there? From this it would appear that the Jury was not a permanent 


institution in Ancient Judical system. 





72. Brhaspats, I. 28-30. 


73. Sukvanitisva IV. 5, 303 
74. IBID. WV. 524; “afsgara t aa abaaeatesd aaeagaalsra ¢ ud fe faaa: 


ARIS Sa: HS: a ar: STH Ge: Gera: Sfaata Tagan 
7 bey Sukvanttisvva of Sukroctrya-Translation-B. K, Sircar, Allahabad, i925, 
76. Brhaspati I. 25-27; Manu V, 62, 258-62 Yajinayalkya I. 150; ArthaSistva, Bk, 
III, sec 9, 
77, da: waza aralfeaat Agua: Cees a IT Aa: araRad HA AA Subva. IV. 5.6, 
78, Sukvantii. IV, 5. 27 ff. P. N. Banerji-Legal Procedure, II]. 
79. P. NX. Banerjee Public Adminisiration—p. 143. 
80. Sukranitis-va Il 97-99 ff. 
8}, V.R. Dikshitar—-Hindu administrations, p. 246. 
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Thus, in a nut-shell, Sukranitisara of Sukracarya has highlighted the mani- 
fold aspects of ancient village autonomy and its administrative set up including 
the systematic village defence planning, well-organised revenue and _ judicial 
administration alongwith a remarkable Hygiene and sanitation in the villages. It 
is indeed an indispensable-treatise as it has furnished a pleasing picture of a -well- 
organized administrative machinery of ancient village communit‘es, which: was 
governed®2 by the well graded-officials with their well defined duties.. And above all, 
the Administrative set up was marked with the notable salient feature of autnomy. 
The officers enjoyed full liberty in their duties ‘and they were hardly conce:ned with 


any state intervention. ‘l’o conclude, Dikshitar has rightly commented that though 


every nation evolved its own polity, no polity had the inherent vitality that Hindu 


polity possessed, and this feature enabled the latter to continue to lin 


e unhampered 
by the ravages of time.” 
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SUNANDANA 


POINT OF NO RETURN 


When the mind 
With bodily needs 
Concerns itself; 
In senses’ gratification 


It strives for satiation. 


When its attention 
To the Soul, 
The mind diverts, 
| In. Souls’ communion, 


lt seeks’ salvation. 


But at the power 

Of the magnetic pull 

From the cosmic centre; 
Tne Mind, the Body, 
Ard the Soul. 


All converge together 
To reach 
THAT POINT OF NO RETURN. 








Dr. Ramesh S., Betai 


Sabda Artha & Sabdartha. in Kavya 


wee ee By which words are charged into something beyond themselves and their 
arrangement transmuted into this language of another world; a language in 
which the very shape and size and texture of words, their resonance, their 
position and significance, become, as it were, faery, charged with tremendous 
or mysterious or ravishing music.”? W, Lewis. 








Poetry is the most subtle ( Saksma ) of all arts because both its medium, 1.e., 
Sabda and Artha and the consequent result, i. e. experience of supernatural and inst- 
antaneous Ananda through Rasdsvada as our Sanskrit Poetics would say, are more sub-= 
tle than in the case of all other arts. The poet never goes nor can he ever afford to 
go by the mere dictionary meaning of the words that he makes use of. Actually if he 
were not to extract, for his poetic purpose, far greater meaning from the words than 
the words are ordinarily capable of yielding, and far greater meaning from Artha than 
what it ordinarily is, we can state that there is nothing original, nothing that is the 
poet’s own in the Kavya that he writes. And this original or the poet’s own is the out- 
come of what we know as his Pratibha. His Pratibha may thus rightly be defined as 
aqaqegfamaaal Ta1—intellect that is capable of creating ever something unknown 
earlier or as Sal aaaaeArefaet, intellect that is ever capable and engrossed in 
revealing experience ( of beauty and Rasa ) that are ever new. This Pratibha, the 
finest embellishment of which is, according to this definition, the embodiment of 
Imagination as Shakespeare would concede, extracts far greater and beautiful 
meaning from the words than it is ordinarily possible. Shakespeare’s famous 


words are— 
As Imagination bodies forth 
The shape of things unknown the poet’s pen 
turns to shape and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


We come across countless illustrations in which Imagination of the Poet 
works wonders on the words that he uses. A few illustrations may be cited here 


as follow : 
1. In ‘Franeois Villon,’ 
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- (a) Put out the light and then put out the light ( Othello ) 


(b) amaTaaq: aaa deat sata Wil! ( Kalidasa )? 
‘O beloved of the cakravaka bird, bid goodbye to your lover, the night 
is near.’ 


(c) neue afacaat aiitalt facacaate aaafa araat 1 ( Bhavabhiti )$ 
‘Here goes Sit& to the forest as if she were the direct incarnation of the 
Karuna or embodied sorrow of separation.’ 


If we were to think of the varied meanings that these words in their proper 
context in the three respective poets reveal, we come to understand that acually the 
poet does not want to state what he does and he does not very often state what he 
wants to. Direct statements in the world of the poet ‘do not yield what we know as 
Poetry. It again happens very often that a poet reveals his thought better by not 
revealing it at all or consciously hiding it. Even besides Vyangyartha rightly known 
by Ananda as Prattyamana, the poet leaves so many ideas and feelings unrevealed. 


These ideas, experiences, emotions, Bhavas, reveal themselves on their own to the 
heart of the Sahrdaya. Here, the silence of the poet becomes eloquent. Even this 


is a secret of the way in which a poet writes. We may cite an illustrations or two 
here also, : 


(1) The Santa Rasa and Moksa that are what Muni Vyasa reveals by way 
of Dhvani mainly by his silence in his Mahabharata. This makes meaningful she 


darivation of the word Muni as Maunat Munih ( A poet isa Munz due to his 
silence ).— 


(2) Vasanti’s chiding of Rama in the Uttarar Ramacaritam in these words 
eq silad ante H ead facta 
q algal aadakad as | 
zaifata: amdtaeed arat 
aaa Weds falaMatT 1 ( 2.28 ) 


in which she is silent over her last expression in her state of emotional excess. She 
is not able to speak it out and it is expressed far more effectively. 


(3) When we try to probe into the secret of what Hamlet experiences after 
he is ordered by the ghost of his father to swear revenge, it is clear to the heart of 
the Sahrdaya that the poet has given only a faint glimpse of his far larger and 
e eper suffering. The poet’s silence on the deeper suffering leaves lots for the 

Sadhrdaya to probe into on his own and this helps him to become one with Hamlet. 


2. ‘Shakuntala,’ third act, end. 


3.  Uttararamacaritam,’ 
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(4) More or less on the same lines the Sahrdaya probes into and experiences 
in silence the conflicts and suffering of the heart of Macbeth. 


There are countless other ways in which a poet uses his own Sabda and Artha | 
in order to make his purport, Dkvani as Ananda would state, beautifully revealed 
in the heart of the Sahydaya. This has led to a detailed discussion on the importance 
of Sabda, Artha and Sabdartha in Kavya and on the types of Sabda and Artha in 
Kavya and how a poet makes use of these. We analyse here in brief the out- 
standing views of the Acaryas of old in Sanskrit Poetics. 


Visvanatha has given in brief how the different Alankaranas in Kavya are 
rejated to it. He states ; 


APA Weal MOL, Tallazarar, TU: Mateaq, Aa: arweaat, Dadsqaadere- 
fatead, Aaa: HenQusafea 1 ( qaH: ufteBe: ) 


«Sabda and Artha are the body of Kavya; Rasa etc., is the soul. The Gunas 
are like heroism etc.; Dosas are like one-eyedness etc., the Ritts are like the typical 
arrangement of the limbs and the Alankaras are like Kataka and Kundala etc.” 


He defines Kavya as “‘A vakya the soul of which is Rasa.’4 To him Sabda 
and Artha are only the body of Kavya. But other Acdryas take exception to this 
and opine that Sabda and Artha are more intimate to Kavya than what Vigvanatha’s 
view lays down. ‘‘Even the Vedic sages understood the fact that the literal meaning 
of an utterance is only a part of its total meaning and that those who try to analyse 
the literal meaning may completely lose sight of the real significance of speech,”’ 
Here we have these three important views. 


(1) Sabda is Kavya. Jagannatha defines Kavya as 
Tamassia: Wee: HEAT 15 


“That word which leads to the experience of a beautiful meaning is Kavya. 
“He then stresses that Sabda is Kavya and even Artha is purely dependent upon 
Sabda. What is known as Ramaniyata of Artha is purely dependent upon the 
unusually vivid, fine, original and unique Sabda of a poet. Sabda is thus Kavya 
in the sense that everything in poetry is dependent upon. The extraordinary 


choice of words by the Pratibha of a poet therefore makes Kavya what it is and 
therefore Sabda is Kavya. 


(2) Artha is Kavya. Ananda states that 
HA: PETARATA: HAA AL sqafeta; ceeere ve oe 46 





4, aay Caen FIAT | 
5.  Rasagangadhara 
6. Dhvanyaloka 1.2 
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The Artha that is to the unique liking of a Sahrdaya and that is the soul of 
Kavya... etc.” 


He here adds that it is Artha and that principally, that appeals to the heart of 
the Sakydaya and conveys an extraordinary experience of Dhvani or Rasa. ‘This 
Arthais all in all in Kavya. It is clear that to Ananda, the word Artha 
here is the purport, or beauty, or Rasa-experience or Vyajijana that is yielded 
by and conveyed to the heart of the Sakydaya by the words of the poet. Bhava- 
bhtiti’s words in all wonder rightly reveal the all-importance of Artha and also 
explain how, when and which Artha will become Kavyartha. When it is said 
‘Artha is Kavya,’ the word can here be interpreted in so many ways, actually the 
Artha will mean what the Sahrdaya will experience and the experience of the 


Sahrdayas is not always just one. That is the reason why Ananda uses these words 
for his Artha : 


nda gawata, aaa amy wermndtary | 
adctdaraaataten 8 fata mawfaqng i 


and 


AACA GE Casedat aed: FIAT 
Asageataarnead: Was RAAT: 


“But the implied aspect is quite different from this. In the words of master 
poets it shines out supreme and towers above the beauty of the well-known outer 
parts even as charm does in ladies.” 


and 
“That meaning alone is the soul of Poetry; and so it was that of yore, the 


sorrow of the first Poet (i.e., Valmiki) at the separation of the curlew couple 
took the form of a distich.”’ 


(3) Sabdartha is Kavya. Bhamaha gives a simple definition of Kavya as 
wreaqat afeat alert \7 (Lhe unique identity of Sabda and Artha is Kavya). Scholars 
know this Sahitatoa if Sabda and Artha as the very basic secret of Kavya, and see 
too much of meaning in this simple definition by Bhamaha. Actually what 
scholars read in this rather simple definition of Kavya, the meaning of Sahitatva in 
particular is the result of later thinking on the problem that Bhamaha did not 
know. Later thought read so much in this simple definition because — 

“Tt is a matter of common experience that an utterance may mean much 
more than its literal sense.” 


and 


7. Kavyaprakasha 1, 
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“ 


‘This includes everything other than the literal meaning, (the primary 
and the metaphorical senses). And under the term ‘meaning’ is included not 
only the information conveyed, but also the emotion induced; this naturally 
necessitates the assumption of suggestive power of language.” 


It is agreed that all this is not clear in the mind of Bhamaha, but when he 
calls the inner beauty of Kavya ‘Vakrokti? something not clarified by him is pos’ 
tively in his mind. The scholars who read so much in the simple definition are 
therefore partially correct in the context of the fact that Bhaimaha has stressed 
two qualities of Kivya—Vakrokti and Atisayokti that are yielded by this Sahitatva 
of Sabda and Artha. It is indeed a matter of great misfortune that Bhamaha has 
not clearly defined either this Vakrokti or Atisayokti. Mammata who defines 
Kavya as : 


aaaiat Weal aguaadadt ga: aarft 18 
“(That Kavya is Faultless ( identity of ) word and sense that are full of 
Gunas and in which there is a rare absence of Alankaras. Nae 


Hemacandra and some others follow in line. To Bhamaha, Mammata, 
Hefmacandra etc., in Kavya, Sabda and Artha are equally important for yielding 
beauty, Rasa, Dkvani, and all other experience that Kavya is. capable of yielding 
for the Sahrdaya. Kavya has its unique appeal in Sabdartha though they concede 
that Sabda and Artha also on their own something to contribute to the charm of 
Kavya. All the three Sabda, Artha and Sabdartha should be charming and should 
yield what we know as -Poetic beauty. If we were to interpret this way, the 
third view includes the first two and goes ahead of the first two in its explanation. 
Even some of the prominent poets have stressed the equal impoitance of Sabda and 
Artha in Kavya. The following are some of the important views : 


(1) For Kavya, Bhavabhtti in his Malati-Madhava states as follows : 
aiteagart a aaat, asadt aca 
aeaafta aR wae  ofteaadaert: 1 


“If there is present in Kavya, the maturity and voluminousness of words and 
unique dignity of sense, then these two explain the scholarship and poetic genius 
of the poet.” 


In Kavya, the poetic genius is revealed in all its charm by extraordinary 
Sabda and Artha with all its traits, with all that Sabda and Artha can give, with alj 
that the Prattbha of the poet wants Sabda and Artha to yield. 


(2) For Kavya, we have the following two important utterances of Bharavi— 


q atssalara fated fafaamatfafe araaezi = 6.2.8.) 


8. Kavyaprakasha 1. 
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and 


ate aqiaficer cat aad  afedtaera (2.2 ) 
“He uttered speech that was full of grace and fine expression and the one 
the purport of which was fully clear, and fixed.’ 


and 


*‘The speech that is difficult of utterance even for the lord of Speech will 
excite the wonder of all ( or, the speech that is difficult of utterance for anyone 
will excite the wonder of even the Lord of Speech ). 


If the Sabda and Artha of the poet were difficult even for Brhaspati to utter 
and were to excite the wonder of all, then surely, all the three—Sabda, Artha and 


Sabdartha of the poet are unique and Mammata would be right to praise the poet’s 
speech in these words— 


iwaftaa «= ftaacftat «= aettaetiaaeracaeart 
vaweetatt =o faftfamaadt «oaredt «S astaf (8.8) 

Victorious indeed is the speech of the Poet that is far above the rules of 
providence, that constitutes only of Delight, that is dependent on no other cause, 
and that gives birth to a creation that is full of nine Rasas.” 

(3) Trivikramabhatta in his Nalacampii states : 

fA ada ata fh aeea wana: | 
Re eat wae a qaafs afsac: 


“What use is that Kavya of poet and the arrow of an archer that, when 
striking the heart of the reader and the enemy do not shake the head ?”? 


This means capacity to move in admiration the heart of the Sahrdaya and 
such a Kavya is the outcome of the use of both extraordinary Sabda and Ar tha. 


Actually there is little basic difference of outlook in the _ three views. 
Ultimately they stress almost the same importance of Sabda and Artha in Kavya. 
Jagannatha gives a detailed account of why Sabda is Kavya. He says— 


Re A WaITAaaradaftaeaecea , aenfinatfasrnmaad AAT 
Uses Tay *e'el clelevecie \9 


and , 
Td, Wa — sata aaa aaa eat are? xerg, ca Rada—aeigad a a1e7- 


WAH =A, HATTAL , AIHA: Gary, areaaisareay’, “aied Laaalaara:’ eentefracat: 
q ATLA: Td Uealtinaa nreqqaeanfagd ga 120 





9 Rasagangadhara | 
10. Rasagangadhara 1 
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In this manner (in Kavya) words lead to the development of the purport cf 
the matter under description of the mature of Feelings that give rise to Camatkara 
(i. e., experience of beauty, Rasa, Ananda etc.). The capacity to give rise to 
Camatkara is of the nature of Feelings (to be experienced) with reference to the 
description of the purport of the matter on hand.” 


and 


‘As for ( the view of ) the ancients, it is stated that “Kavya is a combination 
of word and sense that are faultless, endowed with gunas and possessing a rare 
absence of Figures.” Here we have to consider this. The combination of the 
pair of word and sense is not to be expressed by the word ‘Kavya’. This is 
because there is absence of proof here, Again, in actuality the world-accepted way 
applies only to typical words (in sentences) as—‘Kavya is loudly read,? The sense 
is derived from Kavya,’ ‘Kavya is heard but the sense is not comprehended,’ etc. 


But this whole discussion shows that Jagannatha differs from others only for 
the sake of differing. Even in his definition of Kavya, he has been forced to 
modify the purport of Sabda by calling it ‘that which gives rise to a delightful 
sense—taataaafagien:.’ When it is stated that | 


camiaraafetan: ee: Aer | 
any and every Sabda does not become Kavya, and ina similar manner any Artha 
cannot constitute Kavya, The beauty of Sabda and Artha is mutually complimen- 


tary, meaning thereby that they both together constitute Kavya. S. K. De is 
therefore right in his view that : 


“It is the magical quality pertaining to words and ideas, springing from 
the imaginative power of the poet, which makes ordinary utterance with its 
Pada, Vakya and Pramana into the charming utterance of poetry. The S ahitya 


therefore is a certain charming commensurateness between content and 
expression and becomes synonymous with poetry.’?11 


Ananda as we have seen, lays greater stress on Artha, This is againproved 
say by his Karikas 1.5, 1.6 and 1.9 that are as follows : 


AAA F waeda asRt: ge 1 
alaarataaia: ita: sataaarra: ( 2.4 ) 
and 
aval SE atdaeg evaequrar asat HATA | 
salar erate ufteqeed mrmaga (ky ) 
and 


actarat Gar atafraat aerate: | azarae Tae NY TSA: (2.9 ) 





11. ‘Some problem of Sanskrit Poetics,’ p. 20 
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“That meaning alone is the soul of poetry; and so it was that of yore, the 
sorrow of the first poet (ie. Valmiki) at the separation of the curlew couple took 
the form of a distinch.”’ 


and 
“The speech of master-poets streaming forth that sweet content reveals 
clearly their extraordinary genius which is as supernatural as it is over bright.”’ 
and 
‘Just as a man interested in perceiving objects (ia the dark) directs his efforts 
towards securing the fame of a lamp since it isa means to realise his end, so 
also does one who is ultimately interested in the suggested meaning first evince 
- interest in the conventional meaning.” 


But he also gives due importance to Sabda and asks great poets to place 
proper, almost equal stress on both Sabda and Artha when in 1.8 he staies— 


Wssiceahaesalh wear ada | ada: weatestal nea waat:u (2.0) 
‘*That menning and that rare word which possess the power of conveying it, 


Only these two dese: ve careful scrutiny of a Master-Poet.”? Heagainin 1.13 states 
that Dhvani that is K avyavtsesa, is revealed as much by Sabda as by Artha. 


Kuntala, in his Vakrokttj‘vita states that Vakrokti is the soul of Kavya and 
defines it as farvequstufaf. This statement, i. e., Sabda that is the out come of the 
typ cal poetic faculty expressed in words of Kavya ( Vaidagdhyabhangibhanttt ) will 
also reveal as excellent Artha and will be real Vakroktz only when it reveals a highly 
poetic Artha. Kuntala states : 


wera afedt am afaerratemtat | 
qa oqaftadt aed afgarercaifific 1 ( 2.0 ) 


Usa Ae TA aaa at dala area | aadafata Bera Ja acaiPead 
aaiiantaanadiaatana: arcatate HM Caaqafaaanenalt areafata, qacrafi- 
fared aaa | 


“Kavya is the identity of properly arranged Sabda and Artha in a composition 
that is possessed of the typical process of the ( mind of ) the poet and that causes 
( the experience, Ananda to the Sahrdaya.”” (1-7 ) 


The expresser and the expressed, i. e., Sabda and Artha in unity form what is 
Kavya. It would be strange indeed to say that the two come together. This 
defeats ( logically ) the view of some that only that word that is possessed of extra- 
ordinary charm ( based on ) the Imagination of the faculty of the poet, constitutes 
Kavya. ( It also defeats the view ) of some others that only the expressed, i. €., 
Arthe that causes unique charm born of the typical characteristic of the composition, 
constitutes Kavya, thus, both the views stand rejected.” 
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This also shows that Sabda and Artha that are mutually complimentary and 
that are one and inseparable will constitute what is known as Kavya. 


All this proved that our ancient Acaryas are fairly agreed on the importance 
of Sabdartha in Kavya, though now and then they are charmed by Sabda or Artha 
in Kavya. And this is natural because good and lofty poetic charm is the outcome 
of an unusually vivid Artha that can be expressed only by the use of vivid Sabda, 
and the use of exquisitely fine words would be meaningful only when they yield a 
lovely sense. Here Kalidasa comes to our rescue when, in his Raghuvamfa he 
salutes Siva and Parvati in these words— 


amalfaqaraat atafaaat 1 sara: fradt ae? ordctaeaeaat (2.2 ) 


“‘My salutation to Parvati and Paramefvara, who form an identity like word 
and sense for the exact understanding of the purport of word and sense, and who 
are the parents of the universe.”? ( 1.1) 


The secret power of words and sense both reveals itself the best when word 
and sense become uniquely identified. This is true in life and all the more true 
in Kavya where some experience of supernatural subtle beauty and the consequent 
instantaneous Ananda that we identify ourselves with. And it is too clear that the 
Artha that is not viv d and beautiful will not constitute class Kavya and fine words 
without fine sense will be mere prattling and Sanskrit Kavya is physically rich 
in this also— 


We should end this our discussion of the first topic by trying to derive the 
exact connotation of the words Sabda and Artha in Kavya, i.e., know what they 
exactly and actually mean in Kavya on the basis of the discussion so far, Ananda 
here states— 


UIUC AAs UF FT FaId 1 Fas FF Heastoraata Raa 1 


‘It is not understood by a mere learning in grammar and in Dictionary. It is 
grasped only by those who have as insight into the true significance of Poetry.” | 


What he means to state is that the exact connotation and significance of 
Sabda and Artha is totally different in Kavya from what it is in Vyakarana. Actually 
we can extend the view of Ananda to state that the Artha and Sabda in Kavya are 
also totally differ 2nt from that they are in any Sastra or in any worldly use of word 
and sense, One more trait of it is that the exact connotation of word and sense 
can possibly be grasped and experienced only by a Sahrdaya, whom Ananda knows 
as the one who grasps the inner real secret of Kavya. Sabda and Artha thus being 
grasped would amount to meining grasping the secret beauty of Kavya. Sabda and 
Artha therefore do not constitute mere body of Kavya-as ViSvanatha would have 
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us believe. And for realising the experience of the beauty of Sabda ang ie te 
| j Pundit, but one must invaria 

Kavya, one need not necessarily be a : : ‘s 

icon This will give a fine and effective reply to those who expect genera 


a i on 
appeal of Kavya for the common man. The man of Kavya is not the comm 
man but the Sahrdaya, 


It would not be out of place here to refer in some detail to the meaning of ti 
word ‘Sahrdaya’. Unfortunately Sanskrit Poetics is not Sie) clear in its * ero 
and exposition of the meaning of the word. Here also, as in many other topics, 
Ananda comes to our rescue. He states — 


wag aeaadaa aff Akai aed art fk Cala earl reer ier 
Sq WUaIeAa ale uftaradqaatg | qafeaeqat qalrraemracaftarat wealazarat 
aeaeaa FVM 1 ga: qaeedteranfi; SAFC TAG MAT | ( 2.28 aff ) 
“Tf one were to dismiss it by the past statement that the divergence is per- 
ceivable only to the Sahydaya, then what is this Sahrdayatva ? Is it just knowledge 
of certain conventional canons of literary criticism irrespective of sentiments and 
emotion; or is ita skill in appreciation of literature imbued with sentiments, emotions 
etc. ? If the first alternative be true, no beauty can be present as a rule in all pee ates 
of words advocated by these so-called Sahydayas ; for it is quite possible to establish 
another coterie of critics and advocate the absence of beauty in such instances. 
Ananda askes the poet to be thoroughly conscious about the constant use of 
typical speech. He says : 
aaarat art faftalataratsacar 
Tole: Riot: afaetad <qfgqr | 
We aes farqaaay ag waa: 
Wet seat ae aman (v.26 ) 


ds that ap, ear to Critics 
sentiments be freely spread out. 


“May wor as full of manifold ideas and ambrosial 


Poets need have no compunction in the flawless 
realm of their own, The Goddess of Speech, Sarasvati, herself wil] provide the 


desired ideas for a good poet whose mind is averse to borrowing the ideas of 
another.” ( 4.17 ) 


The words thata 
tion of varied senses th 
shows that in the opini 


poet uses in Kavya are thus 


the medium of the propaga- 
at lead to the experience of the 


ambrosial Rasa of Artha. ‘1 his 
» €xtra-ordinary and original words 
hows that words cease to be the 
mere medium of Kavya Only then will Kavya become so natural that we Sahydayas 


will be convinced beyond doubt that the Goddess Sarasvati hereself inspired the 
poet to writing, He is not only in communion but one with Poetry. In the 
Kiratarjuniyam, the poet Bharavi places words in the mouth of Bhima with regard 
to the speech of Draupadi— ; Te 
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azalaa Ae atta ota: weata AAT | 
aft qaftra gad aad afacdiafeeraq i (2.2) 


‘The words that the woman with a keen sense of self-respect has spoken, after 
looking to all sides of the question and with a vision full of love, will indeed be 
difficult to be spoken even by the Lord of Speech and will inspire the wonder of 
all (or by Slesa, difficult to be spoken by any one and will inspire the wonder 
even of the Lord of Speech. ) 


This can amply apply to the words and sense of the poet. Indeed it can be 
stated with safety that indirectly Bharavi is revealing his own conception of words 
in Kavya. Trivikramabhatta, the author of Nalacampt states— 


aad fe gt: ae aa aa: aa 


“Only a poet can possibly know ( the secret of the labour of a poet.” 


This would amount to stating that the proper use of words by a poet can 
possibly be grasped by a_ poet. Individually and collectively, word and words 
create as a matter of course same symbol, some picture, some image, some experience, 
something unique in the heart of the Sahrdaya, This is precisely the function of words 
and sense in Kavya.e And if Sebda and Artha do not perform this function in 
Kavya, we get no Kavya and these Sabda and Artha are no Sabda and Artha of 
Kavya. Eliot quite rightly recognises this power of words when he states : 


‘*..,a poem is a form of expression in which an unusual number of the resour- 
ces of language are concentrated into a patterned organic. unit of significant 
experience.”’ 

Auden states ; 


“I like hanging around words, listening to what they say,’’ and 


Hart Crane writes : 


“Oh ! it is hard ! One must be drenched in words, literally soaked in them, 
to have the right ones from themselves into the proper patterns at the right 
moment.” 7 “a 


_ Then only does poetry as an Art perform its real function. And Elizabeth 
Drew following Wordsworth would say : . 


‘Art is not life as it is lived and acted, it is life seen in the mode of contem: 
plation, recreated into a new kind of life under the power of a new kind of 
drive, the activity of re-collecting, combining, amplifying, ‘animating it by 
getting into an orgamic Order.?? 

Sanskrit Poetics therefore accepts that not only the 


ie: : ) poet bit even the Sahrdaya 
reader has an artistic personality, The difference; if an 


y, between a poet and a 
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Sahrdaya is that while the former is a master of Sabda and eaghis and a 
from both all that they can possibly yield, the Sahrdaya only Sebetiences the eau y 
the charm, the Rasa-experience that these Sabda and Artha create in all pes) d 
' he cannot express himself in communicative language or use Sabda and hee wit 
all their potentiality and inherent capacities. In other words, the poet expe eat 
something unique and expresses himself, the Sahrdaya gamle: paracen to u ; 
experience of what the poet has expressed and how he wants him to expemence it. 
We can, in our heart experience the Soka of the Adikavi, but our experience - 
readers will not get an outlet as that of the poet. ‘che poet therefore the Aster ‘ 
Sabda and Artha, while the reader who only follows the poet is not so. Only uniquely 


j : ; medium of 
charming words can convey a uniquely charming sense. Even asa 
expression therefore, the words of 


But words are not merely a 
more. 


a poet should be possessed of a unique charm. 
medium for the poet as we saw earlier. They are much 
Words are in Kavya always the choicest and the best, lovliest and the most 
charming, befitting the emotion and the Rasa-experience and ail the poet proposes to 
give. We have seen the truth about the poetry of Kalidasa. Reduce or change 
one word from his writing and all the charm of it is either lost or damaged. ‘This 
is precisely the charm of the choicest words and senses, more so when they prove to 


‘al strain. 
come from the pen of the poet without any conscious effort, in a natural 


is i ; j ' id to 
This is amply proved when only certain types of Varnas and Dhvanis are said 
constitute every Guna and every Vrttt, as Ananda and following him, Mammata, 
Hemacand) 


‘a, ViSvanatha etc. stress. 


This choice is the outcome of the Pratibha 
of the poet, his 


lofty Imagination etc., etc. Ananda would therefore stress ; 

AMarat at fafafafearatsaca a are: dex: 

WRAe a caaaar RYE Gat: areqdagr gaafs age anadhy ( w.20 ) 

“May words that appear to critics as full of manifold ideas and ambrosial 

sentiments be freely spread out. Poets need have not compunction in the HENS 

realm of their own. The Goddess of Speech, Sarasvati, herself will provide 

the desired ideas of a good poet whose mind is averse to borrowing the belongings 
of another.’ (4.17) 


alatacaqe ealaae | 


The impor 


tance of the words of the poet is also 
laid down as 


stressed when its variety is 


ea fit ant: GANT: WLETTT | ( &.¥o ) 


(Countless indeed are the paths of the poetic expression and these aré 
mutually full of subtle differences, ) 


and Mammata uses this excellent expression about the poetic speech : 
faftaatanttat eatantercarart | 


wateeta ffi farcadt amet aastals (2.2 ) 
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(Victorious indeed is the speech of the poet, that is devoid of any of 
the rules laid down by Providence, that constitutes delight as its sole purpose, 
that is de»endent on no other cause, and that creates something that is endowed 
with the nine Rasas.) 


That also explains the Vakrokti of Kuntala. Yet one more condition of the 
Sabda of the poet is that it is a constant flow that does not make one suspect of a 
conscious effort. Precisely this is stated by Ananda when he states that 
“Goddess Sarasvati will herself provide the desired ideas of a good poet,” (4.17) 
and adds that this is indeed the greatness of the poetry of a great poet. Only then 
can we state that words are not only a medium for the poet, the body of Kavya 
as Visvanatha states, but they constitute Kavya itself. And this would mean 
acceptance of the view that even words as words in Kavya have their own typical 
charm and the consequent appeal even though no serious Acarya in Sanskrit 
accepts that words for their own sake have the ultimate appeal as Kavya. They 
constitute Kavya for themselves, their own charm, but théy are really conveyers, 


communicators of a unique Artha and that way also they have their own importance 
in Kavya. 


This naturally brings us to the meaning of the word Artha in Kavya. It is 
first the medium with Sada of Kavya but not that only. All Acaryas almost 
agree that the Sahydaya expects some unique Artha in Kavya, and this Artha 
which is far from the worldly and the dictionary-meaning, constitutes the essence 
of Kavya. The word ‘4rtha’ in Kavya is used in a variety of senses) When we 
state that Artha is Kavya, naturally this Artha is totally different from the 
Vacyartha; it is usually Vyangyartha, the Dhoani. This is inspite of the acceptance 


of those types as Kavyas in which Dhvani is not dominant and it is even absent. 
To speak in the words of Ananda, 


AAI A waeaaT aA: yer | 
mlvdgrateatmea: ila: alana: ( aw ) 


(The meaning alone is the soul of poetry; and so it was that of yore, the 
sorrow of the first poet (i.e. Valmiki) at the separation of the Kraufica couple took 
the form of a distich.) 


and 
assented = weexaqagaa | 
meta: TARA at rear mea (Rac) 


(That meaning and that rare word which possesses the power of conveying 
it only these two deserve the careful scrutiny of a first-rate poet.) (1.) 
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It is that sense or essence of Kavya, that charm or beauty or Rasa of Kavya 
that yields Ananda to the Sahkrdaya. Hence does Ananda state that— 


TERACAA AM aU A AANA AAT | 


(Poetry can only be defined as that which is made up of such words and 
meanings that will delight the mind of the Sahrdaya.) 


This is Dhvani, Rasa, the charm, the beauty, the very essence of Kavya, it 
is all that the poet intends to convey. Bhavabhiti uses the word Artha in this 
‘ense of the inner-most essense of or Rasa of Kavya when he states at the end of 
the Garchhanka—oy 3 HI=WI:. Artha of Kavya is thus the Dhvani, the Rasa, 
the Vakrokti, the beauty, the charm, the essence, the Atisaya of Kavya. It is 
pleasure itself in Kavya. It is therefore natural for Ananda to lay greater stress 
on Artha in Kavya rather than on Sabda. This is pariicularly so when we refer 
Rasadhvani and to rasa in Prabandha. Ananda states in this context 


_ TATaet fe meMta: eamifiattar aba: ata: savauay za ateaT | for era a oq 
dcrataaviata euaaqqeqgar | | (on 4.5 ) 


(In the Ramayana indeed, the Adikavi himself has incorporated the 
sentiment of pathos as is clear by his own declaration—‘sorrow has taken the 
turn of a stanza. It has in fact been kept up as predominant till the very 

end of the work at the point of the eternal loss of Sta by Rama.) (on 4.5) 


Even at the risk of repetition we may now state that thus in Kavya. ‘Artha’ 
means the innermost secret of Kavya, its beauty, its charm,-its appeal, its Dhvani, 
Rasa, Vakrckti or any Atisaya as you will. It is that Atisaya that moves the 
heart of the § ahrdaya to unique experience, admiration and worderment. 


THE THREE SAKTIS OF §$ABDA 


F : ’ : > 
This naturally brings us to the discussion on the three types of Sakti of Sabda 
and the consequent three types of its Artha in Kavya. Mammata states ; 


sIth: aaa = edisa  ogestnfeqat | 
TWMeAaaeqs a: Ww: eee @00 cee «sn ese ev0 SGOT] . (222 ) = 


( Here, in Kavya, word is expressive, indicative and suggestive, i.e, of three 
types. I'he Expressed etc. are their senses.) (2 1) " 


Grammarians, Mimarnsakas, literary critics, and others discuss the problem of 
the words and their senses. As far as Kavya is concerned, the three senses and 
how they function is discussed by the Acdryas. All concede more or less, that 
the expressed sense that originated from the Vacya or Abhidhagakti of the word is 
not in any way dependent upon anything else and s0 it is known as Mukhyartha, 
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But it should be noted that it is Mukhyartha of the word and not that of Kavya. 
Even though all the senses would be and can be present in Kavya, the dominant 
Artha of Kavya as accepted by most of the Acaryas is the Vyangya Artha, the 
suggested sense, suggestion and metaphor as it is known to be in the west. This 
Artha that originates from the expressed sense, is the one intended to be communi- 
cated, to be conveyed by the poet. The real art of the poet consists in this that 
he speaks in one language and means another and this another is known as the 
Vyangyartha in Kavya. Almost all Acaryas concede that the basis of the entire 
beauty of Rasa and all else that Kavya yields to the Sahkrdaya is, in Vyapjana. 
Rasa and all that the poet pictures in his Kavya, all that he intends to give, to 
communicate is yielded only as suggestion and that only. This is in spite of the 
fact that our Acaryas have accepted our other types of Kavya as well. That is 
the reason why it can be stated that in Kavya, the silence of the poet is more 
eloquent than the speech of the poet. Mammata following Ananda states that on 
the dominant position of Vyafijana, its equal or lower position, or its absence, 
Kavya is of three types—Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama and Viévanatha 
goes a step further and states that the last hardly deserves the name of Kavya. 
All this reveals the great importance of Vyafijana in Kavya. This Vyafijana is 
both the means and end in Kavya in s0 far as in some Kavyas, it is the medium 
of the revel it on of Rasa, Saundarya etc., while in. some others it is the end in 
so far as mere Vyafijana becomes the real beauty or charm of Kavya. It is to 
be accepted that wherever ihere is Rasa etc., there is Dhvani, i.e., Vyafijana 
par excellence, but the vice versa is not true. Tiven though so many RasavAdins 
refuse to accept any Kavya devoid of Rasa as Kavya, a neutral examination 

of the doctrines and so many illustrations of these from great poels reveal that 

Dhvani on its own also becomes a unique charm of Kavya without the essential 

predominance of Rasa etc. It is this Vyajijana that helps us in differentiating 

it from other forms of speech. Kavya is Kavya precisely because of it. 


There is again no finality on how it arises or evolves in Kavya, no fixed 
rules about its origin and development can be given. And this is not surprising 
in so far as Kavya is an ever developing art and the ways of the poets and the 
shades of meanings that they derive from words do not and cannot go on fixed 
lines. ‘Lhe delinitions of Sabdi and Ajthi Vyafijana that Mammaia gives in his 
Kavyaprakasa leave ample of scope for other ways in which the two Vyafijanas 
can arise and evolve. ‘That speaks for the eterna] novelty in Kavya and all the 


charm, beauty and relish that it can yield, 


We turn now to another Sakti of words in Kavya and the consequent 
Artha that it yields. It is known as Laksanagakti and the Artha is Laksyar tha. 


This denotative meaning of words is fixed in its evolution and its conditions are 
three. Mammata defines Laksana thus : 
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yeaa sat = wlsasa salsa | 
WeAISA AeA TANAIUISSAA FRAT 


( When the expressed sense is not suitable in the context, there is an 
allied sense available and there is some purpose in the process, we have what 
is known as Laksana that is a process superimposed on the expresed one.) 


Here also, the interest of the poet can be and very often is in the third 
condition—the purpose of some unique suggestion. The poet can and will mainly 
use this as a means and normally not as the end. That is the reason why 
Mammata first knows Laksana as Radha and Prayojanavati and then proceeds to 
define only the six types of the latter. 


It is therefore natural of Acaryas to concede that when the poet makes use of 
the three types of words and the consequent three types of senses, normally the 
good poet aims at Vyafijana. That explains why Mammata adds : 


aaa wWawitsaat sasaaaes | 
( Normally all the Arthas have Vyafijana also in them. ) 
It is in this context that we take a note of an important statement of K. K. Raja: 


“It is a matter of common experience that an utterance may mean much 
more than its literal sense. ‘| he Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas interested 
more in accuracy and precesion in the use of words which they want to analyse 
objectively then in the fullness of expression and in the possibilities of extend. 
ing the range of meanings to the domain of the inexpressible, are unsatisfied 
with the normal literal sense ; but the poets and the critics who deal with the 


totality of human experience cannot neglect vast portions of language 
behaviour.” 


. Thus, even in this discussion of the three senses that the words of the poet 
yield to him, our Acaryas once more lay down the importance of Vyafijana in 
Kavya. It speaks for the reality of Kavya that the poets and the scholars have 

. discussed and revealed. It is of course conceded that in Kavya all the three senses 
are A work. But ultimately it is Vyafijana that the poet is mainly interested in. 
Vyafijana is the basis of Kavya. To the Sanskrit poets and Acaryas therefore, 
Vyafijana and Kavy 
Sing the s 
follows : 


a are almost synonymous terms, They aré more or less expres- 
ame view of the westerners as we have in W. Lewis and J. L. Lowes as 


“*... by which words are charged into something beyond themselves and their 
arrangement transmuted into the language of another world ; a language in 
which the very shape and size and texture of words, their resonance, their 
position and significance become, as it were, faery, charged with tremendous 
Or mysterious or ravishing music.,”? 
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and, 


“For over that which we call the meaning of the words a poet uses, there 
goes on an incessant play of suggestion, caught from each user’s own 
adventure among word—flashes that come and vanish, stirrings of memories, 


unfoldings of vistas and the poet builds up his fabric out of both the basic 
meaning and the overtones.” 


Actually Vyafijana, nay Dhvani, has been accepted by most of the critics and 
poets as the very soul of Kavya. Critics both in the east and the west agree that 
the types of Dhvariare endless. But here the important fact to be noted is that 
for this Vyafijana or Dhvani, both Sabda and Artha are important, almost equally 
important. Western criticism runs more ox less on the same lines with regard to 
the utility of Sabda and Artha in Kavya. 


An interesting question is the derivation of Rasa from Sabda and Artha. No 
doubt it is true that Rasa is to be communicated not on the Vacyabhiimi but on the 
Vyangya bhiimi. This is because it is expected to arise naturally on its own. Here, 
the Mauna of the poet becomes eloquent. Modern western concepts look upon 
suggestion as the primary fact of the beauty of Kavya almost in all its types, variety 
and isms, But in Sanskrit criticism, Dhvani and Rasa are so very much intimate 
that some of the critics take Rasa to be only an extension of Dhvani. This is 
precisely to them the Artha of Kavya. As K. K. Raja states : 


‘Strictly speaking, the doctrine of Dhvani is only an extension of the Rasa 
theory propounded by the ancient sage Bharata, according to which the main — 
object of a dramatic work is to rouse a Rasa or aesthetic emotion in the audience, 
Anandavardhana extended this theory to poetry also. Many of his predecessors 
had understood the importance of Rasa in poetry; but no one had systematically 
dealt with it before. There is no conflict at all between the theory of Dhvani 
and the theory of rasa; the former stresses the method- of treatment, whereas ihe 
latter deals with the ultimate effect, Suggestion by itself is not enough in drama or 
poetry; what is suggested must be charming, and this charm can come only 
through rasa or emotion. The emotion is not something which can be expressed 
directly by the words, it can only be suggested. K. Krishnamoorty also gives 
a similar view. ‘These are Rasavadins who expand far and wide the concept 
of rasa as also of Dhvani to come to the conclusion that they do. Actually in 
this concept, the term Dhvani is given the wide .connotation by Ananda that we 
find init. Krishnamoorthy states : 


“What then is dhvani ? Dhavani is an exclusively poetic feature concerned 
with exploihing the beauty of every element in the medium of language like alam- 
kara, guma, and riti to serve the ultimate artistic end of rasa. In other words, 
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Dhvani is the name of the whole poetic process itself which, for want of a better 
equivalent in English is usually rendered as ‘suggestion’. 


But, for all that they read in Ananda’s concept of ‘rasa,’ they are eae 
reading far too much over what Ananda conceives. The Artha of Kavya remains 
primarily Dhvani and Rasa-Dhvani can be a type that is the best, though not the 
only best. But from all the Artha that a poet derives from his Sabda, let us not con- 
fine ourselves only to this. The inner secret of the meaning of Sabda in eae 
Ravyartha as Bhavabhtti would say, can be any and everything that Dhvani is 
capable of revealing, That is the meaning, Artha of Kavya. That is why scholars 
in Sanskrit seem to touch upon the innermost secret of poetic beauty and charm 
when they look upon the Vyafijana in Kavi’s word and sense as the be all and end 


all of Kavya. This speaks volumes for the deep thinking of our Sanskritists on 
Sabda, Artha and Sabdartha. 
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Gopinath Kaviraj Contd. from p. 9 


The two series introduced were the Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavan 
Texts and the Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhawan Studies. Gopinath was the 
editor of both. The first series was devoted to the publication of Sanskrit Texts 
and the second to critical studies of different systems and Indological issues. 
In the texts series, Gopinath himself edited, among many others, the following 
important texts: Kiranavali Bhaskara, Kusum4fijali Bodhani, Rasasdra, Yogint- 
hrdaya dipika (2 parts), Bhakticandrika, Siddhantaratna, Siddhasiddhantasangraha, 
Tripurarahasya (3 parts) and Goraksasiddhantasangraha. He utilised the rich 
collection of manuscripts at the Saraswati Bhavan and encouraged a group of 
Sanskrit scholars to undertake critical editions of important texts. Almost all the 
volumes had his valuable forewords. 


The Bhavan studies series was planned by him as a periodical publication 
in which historical and critical assessments of important topics by eminent. scholars 
were published. Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Batuk Nath Sharma, Col. G. A. Jacob, 
Nilkamal Bhattacharya, Dr. M. D. Shastri were some of the contributors. 
Gopinath himself contributed, by far the greatest number of research articles 
in these volumes. Up to 1930, some eight volumes were brought out in which 
some of his important contributions were : The view points of Nydya-Vaisesika 
philosophy, Nirmana Kaya (Vol. I); The system of Gakras according to Goraksa- 
natha, theism in ancient India (articles), Some aspects of Vira-Saiva philosophy, 
an English translation of the Nyaya Kusumafijali. (Vol. Il); History and 
bibliography of Nydya-Vaisesika literature (4 articles). Some aspects of the history 
and doctrines of the Nathas (Vol. VI). Some variant in the readings of the 
Vaigesika Stitras, The date of Madhustidana Sarasvati, Descriptive notes on 
Sanskrit Manuscripts (Vol. VII). Thus, in the field of bringing out a regular 


series Of invaluable books on Indology, Gopinath proved to be a pioneer in the 
entire Northern India. 


Along with this academic work, Gopinath was advancing on the way to 
spiritual realisation. His academic interests brought him close to the doctrines 
of Sadhana followed by the Saivas and the Nathas. Incidentally, he was the first 
to bring to light the doctrines of the Siddhas and the Nathas and a comphehensive 
bibliography of the Nydya-Vaisesika literature. He mastered both the northern 
and Southern Saivism-the monistic and dualistic systems respectively and found 
himself, temperamentally attuned to the monistic Saiva philosophy of the Kashmir 
School. He started searching for a spiritual guide, the Guru. 


Varanasi gave him the Guru he was looking for. Gopinath had started 
looking for one for a long time. While a student in the Govt. Sanskrit College, 
he was impressed by the profound scholarship of Bhargava Ramakinkara Yoga- 
trayananda (Shashi Sanyal) whose Aryagastra pradipa had a great influence on 
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him. Evea before that, when he was a student in the School, he came to know 5 ‘ay 

“oreat Sahar of Bengal, Lokanath Brahmachari of Baradi, from one of his tc . 
Mathura Mohan Chakravarty (later, founder of the Shakti saan bey a 
had a great respect for Yogiraja Shyamacharan Lahiri of Varanasi and ce - ne 
to read whatever: was available about the saints and Sadhakas at over the ae 
Brtewould run to meet the living seekers of truth and God. His search for the 
Gur’ ound consummation in 1918 when he met Swami Vishuddhananda Parama- 
hansa at whose feet he dedicated himself as a desciple, 
himself to esoteric Sadhana. 
natural powers, 
full faith in the 


Since then he devoted 
Unlike his Guru who used to demonstrate super 
Gopinath did never aspire to show yogic powers although he had 
doctrine of yogic powers (Siddhis). 


That his Sadhana 


; re 
was successful could be {elt by coming close to him. He 
was 2 man endowed wi 


th mastery overso many branches of learning but Sf 
i iscipline 
the least trace of egotism or pedantry. The strongest adherent to his own discipline, 


he had no sectarian bias and faimly believed in the truth that all the different pane 
lead to the same realisation of the ultimate reality.. His basic faith in spirituality 
as the essence of human life gave him an inimitable ‘chidlike simplicity phat oe 
quite baffling in relation ‘O such an accomplished scholar. He was ele ee 1m 
faith and synthethic in approach. His vast range of study led him to an aK 
where sectarian distinctions naturally wither away. That is why he could so bart y 
maintain his views without coming into conflict with the orthodox schools, the 
Buddhists, the Jainas, the Christians or even the viewpoint of Islam. 

Gopinath came into 
realised the worth 
Asrama of Anandam 
Sadhakas of whom 
nath, Swami Prama 
also had impressed 
Pline. Dilip Kuma 


personal contact with Mata Anandamayi in 1924. ea 
of either and the contact continued until his end came in the 
ayi. In addition, he had personal contact with many well-known 
Ram Tnakur Meher Baba, the Parsee saint, Sitaram Das Onkar 
nanda Tirtha may be mentioned. Bharataratna Bhagavan ac 
him, whose work on Theosophy drew his attention to that disci- 


d 
r Roy, the well-known singer-disciple of Sri Aurobindo also ha 


’ - anged 
personal relatioaship with Gopinath and some important letters were exchang 
between them. 


IV 


In 1937, Gopinath voluntarily retired from the government service. This 


year was important in his life as in that very year his Guru Swami pov aged ar 
breathed his last. Though all the disciples of the Guru wanted to put the man 

of the Guru on him, Gopinath resisted this attempt. He, powevers took oe 
himself the responsibitity to look after the Varanasi Ashram oi pis Gury: t : 
Vishuddha KSanana, wherefrom he started the publication of a series in Bengali 
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under the name, Vishuddha-Vani. The series aimed at an exposition of the special 
discipline advocated by his Guru, Swami Vishuddhananda, and Gopinath was the 
chief contributor. 


Retirement from service, for Gopinath, did not mean a retired life. He 
became the more active in matters academic and spiritual, He continued. to 
remain the fountainhead of inspiration for the researchers who flocked to him for 
guidance and insight. Gopinath suggested topics, helped prepare the synopsis, 
directed the attention of young researchers to the salient points of the problem and 
even taught them the texts. With his profound Scholarship and original ideas, 
Gopinath proved to be the real guide of generations of research scholars who, how- 
ever, were registered with*formal supervisors in different universities, almost all 
over India. It was a unique selfless service of the noble savant to the cause of 
higher studies. | 


In addition to guiding research scholars Gopinath held classes at his house 
and taught the texts particularly on Yoga, Saivism and Tantra. If impressed by 
the sincerity of the enquirer, he would teach literary texts or elucidate the view- 
point of Abhinavagupta on literature or any other subject. Buddhistic philosophy 
was also one of his favourite subjects. His approach being thoroughly Original, 
his teaching invariably aroused keener thirst for knowledge in the taught. A 
contact with him for even a short period was sure to become a memory cherishable 
for the whole life. 


Gopinath was associated with almost all the Universities as an assessor of 
research work. It would be no exaggeration to say that all researches in Indo- 
logy, especially in the Northern India, from the thirties upto the sixties happened 
to be directly or indirectly indebted to this great scholar for this academic 
achievement. 


His personal contribution to the scholarly world also went on unabated. He 
contributed articles in Bengali, Hindi, English and Sanskrit. Uttara, Ananda- 
varta, Himadri are the important Bengali periodicals wherein his articles were 
regularly published. His Hindi writings were mainly published in the Kalyan 
of Gorakhpur. He was associated with the publication of the special issues of the 
Kalyan. On his suggestion special issues on Yoga, Sadhana etc. of the Kalyan were 
conceived, plinned and published. 


_ Gopinath was also associated with the management of two Sanskrit Colleges 
in the city—The Sharatkumari Sanskrit Vidyasrama and the Goenka Sanskrit 


Mahavidyalaya. 
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Along with all these activities, Gopinath must have been proceeding Pa me 
his personal spiritual Sadhana which was never made public. He was dum ti 
personal achievement which, however, was apparent on the shining face and endless 
compassion in his eyes. 


V 


By 1960, Gopinath fell seriously ill. Medical examination detected a 
cancerous growth in the rectal region and he was taken to the Tata Institute of 
Bombay for treatment. In 1961 he was operated upon by Dr. Burgess of the 
Tata Institute. The late Sri Prakash, the then Governor of Miharashtra personally 
looked after his treatment at the hospital. The operation was successful and 


Gopinath returned to Varanasi via Delhi where he convalesced at the Anandamayi 
Ashram. 


In 1964, the Govt. of U. P. decided so offer him the headship of the newly 
started Yoga-Tantra Department at the Varanaseya Sanskrit Miswamicyelaya 
‘formerly the Govt. Sanskrit College. The Education Minister, Sri Kamalapati 
Tripathi personally came to him and requested him to accept the offer. He was 
allowed to work in his Own house. Gopinath agreed and worked as the Plead 
of the department from 1964 to 1969, During his tenure as head an ali India 
conference on Tanira and Yoga was held and a new series of publications under | 
the name the Yoga-Tantra Series was introduced in the Sanskrit University. In 


this series, he himself edited three volumes of Tantrik texts: The Luptagamasan- 
graha (Part T)—a co 


llection of agamic statements of such texts as are best; the 
Tanira Sangrah a col 


lection of 18 Tantrik treatises in three volumes. 


Gopinath had been severely shaken by the attack of Cancer and _ his health 
was gradually deteriorating, As a result, he relinquished the responsibility of De 
Yoga-Tantra department in 1969 and was prevailed upon by Mata Anandamayi 
to shift to her Ashram on the bank of the Ganges at Bhadaini locality. Gopinath 


submitted to the wishes of the mother and became an inmate of the Ashram. 


Here in this Ashram, he lived for nearly seven years ( 1969-76) under the 


Personal care and Supervision of Mata Anandamayi. Twice he had to be hospitalised 
at the B. H.U. and Since then was kept under constant medical care. His 


daughter and devotees always kept.a watch on him. It was at this Ashram. that 
the end finally came, , 


VI 


The personal life of the great scholar was as simp!e and unostentatious as his 
public life. He was married early, at the age of thirteen, in 1900 to Kusum- 
kumari, also of a well-known family of Sanskrit scholars of East Bengal. He had 
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two children—a son, Jitendranath and a daughter Sudha. His family, consisted 
of, in addit’on to his wife and children, his mother who breathed his last at 
Varanasi in 1925, Copinath lived in rented houses unfil in 1937 he shifted to his 
own newly built house at Sigra. Gopinath outlived his only son (a sad premature 
dea.h) and wife and left behind him his widowed daughter, a grandson and two 
grand daughters. 


Though a family-man, Gopinath lived the life of a saint and inspite of 
bearing all responsibilities incidental to family life, was never ruffled in the face 
of calamities. True to the ideal preached by the Mahabharata, he accepted both 
adversity and prosperity with complete equanimity. His firm faith in the divine 
dispensation never flagged. 


Gopinath was not spendthrift but never miserly as wel]. His house, like 
the gurugrhas of the past, provided shelter to a number of students and devotees 
whose material welfare was carefully looked after by him, 


VII 


To conclude, a reference needs be made to the many honours offered to this 
man who never hankered after them and the works that have been published in 
book-form. The list of books given here is not comprehensive but aims only to 
refer to some of the important ones only. 


In English, Aspects of Indian Thought and Bibliography of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
literature-have been published respectively by the University of Burdwan and 
D. P. Chat'erji, Calcutta. 


In Hindi, the Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad has published—Bharatiya 
Sanskriti aur Sadhana in 2 vols ; Tantrik Vanmaya men Sakta drsti ; and 
Kasi ki Sdrasvata Sadhana, The Hindi Samiti of the Gov:. of Uttar Pradesh 
published Tantrik Sahitya, a bibliography of Tantrik literature. 


In Bengali a number of books have been published of which the following 
may be mentioned : Bharatiya Sadhanar Dhara; Tantra O Agama Shastrer Dig- 
darshan—hoth published by the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Tantrik Sadhana O 
Siddhanta—2 volumes, published by the University of Burdwan. Different 
publishers published the following : Shri Krishna Prasanga ; Sadhudarfan O 
Satprasanga ; Sahitya-cinta ; Patravali ; Akhanda Mahayoger Pathe ; Svasam- 
vedan—?2 Volumes. etc. 


Gopinath was awarded many honorary degrees, from all over the country of 
which the following may be mentioned ; Mahamahopadhyaya by the Govt. of 
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India in 1934. D. Litt by the Universities of Allahabad and Banaras. Padma- 
bibhushan by the Govt. of India in 1964, Degikottama by the Visvabharati Univer- 
sity 1975, Vacaspati by the Varanaseya Sanskrit University 1976. Sarvatantra 
Sarvabhauma by the Sanskrit College Calcutta 1965. 


He was awarded the Rabindranath plaque by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1975 and a medal by the same society of Bombay in 1967, ‘The Sahitya Akademi 
honoured him with a prize for his book in Hindi, Tantrik Yarimaya men Sakta 
drst. The Govt. of U. P. presented him a special prize of Rs. 10000/- for his 
work, Tantrik Sahitya in 1975, 


A felicitation Volume, Rsikalpanydsa was also presented to him bythe A J. 
Sanskrit Pay ishad, Lucknow on the occasion, of his eightieth birthday. <A biogra- 
phy has also been written in Hindi and published by Dr. Bhagavati Prasad Singh 
of the University of Gorakhpur under the title-‘“Manishi Ki Lokayatra’’. 


The biographical sketch presented here is naturally a bare narration of facts. 
We have seen how Gopinath faced a great many problems right from his childhood 
and inspite of them rose to an eminence covetable to all votaries of scholarship. He 
Wes successful in every phase of life-as a librarian , a principal, a teacher, a pionneer 
in Sanskritic research and as a man of profound scholarship. Although it is quite 
sufficient to mark him as one of the greatest personalities in the field of Indological 
Studies, this was not all. Gopinath Kaviraj was all this and something more. 
That is why we prefer to class him as an institution. 
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Mahesh M. Mehta 


SL , 


The Concept of Suffering in Indian 
Thought 


A well-known Indian prayer says ; 


Sarvéelra  sukhinah santu, sarve santu niramayah 
sarve bhadraini pasyantu, ma kascit duhkhamapnuyat 


“May every one in this world become happy, may every one be healthy, 
may every one see what is good, may no one find unhappiness.” ‘This simple verse 
points to the common denominator of our lives, the fact of duhkha, unhappiness 
involved in our normal earthly existence as an ineluctable element. It also says 
that unhappiness is to be replaced by a state of happiness, which is not lost, And 
it gently suggests that such a happy condition consists in man’s ability to see what 
is bhadra, what is good in life. 


It does not take any stretch of imagination to realize that the life of human 
beings and all living beings 1s characterized by a pervasive presence of duhkha. The 
terms dulkha and its opposite sukha derived from kha meaning an axlehole.or an 
experience or a condition in general, imply what is not well-rounded or disagree- 
able, and what is smoothly-moving or agreeable. Ordinarily, dukkha is to be 
viewed as an unwelcome phenomenon, as something to be kept off anyhow. and 
sukha as the inherent and instinctive goal of all human efforts ( sukha-duhkha-prapti- 
parihara ). ‘The Visnu Purana in Book VI following the beginning of the Sarnkhya 
Karikas recounts in great detail the various kinds of troubles that men are subject 
to. They are trividha tapa or threefold suffering : adhyatmik pain is intrinsic and 
inseparable being associated with physical and mental torment, adhibhauttka pain 
is extrinsic, which is natural but incidental caused by outside elements such as birds 
and beasts, etc., adhidaivika is supernatural difficulties due to the behaviour of the 
elemental forces and the adverse influence of the planets. The threefold misery 
also includes wyadht or bodily pain, adhi, mental trouble and upadhi or restrictive- 
ness consisting in external cares and worries. 


All these afflictions or klesas (in one sense ) are remediable in different 
degrees, but never completely removed despite a persistent struggle to resist 
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them. Realistically speaking, however, human experience is characterized 
by both swkha and duhkha, pleasant and unpleasant sensations. The totality of 
human experience is but a series of alternating moments of sukha and duhkha. 


Man is a thinking animal. If men are conscious of the fact of suffering in 
their life, more thoughtful men, philosophers and religious teachers of all ages and 
countries have grappled with the problem of suffering, which is so universal and so 
subtle in its impact. While one cannot enter into a metaphysical discussion of the 
question, it will suffice to mention here the two valiant attempts on the part of the 
Indian thinkers in their encounter with this eternal enigma. While the Indian 

philosophical traditlon is sharply divided into two perspectives with regard to the 
status of the world in relation to the Ultimate, the Maya-perspective and the Lila- 
perspective, the solid rank and file of the acaryas other than Sankara maintain the 
Lila-view, according to which the world isa playful and real manifestation of tne 
creativity of the Absolute and not the outcome of the touch of Maya, the principle 
of ultimate unreality of phenomenal existence. However, whether one adopts the 
Maya-view or the Lila-view, the principle of fundamental ignorance ( avidya ) 
with her two offsprings, self and suffering is identically involved in the human 
existence and experience. Thus, while the problem of suffering does not admit of 


a precise logical solution, it is capable of a final resolution in human experience; 
the Indian thinkers Say. 


Although such terms as suffering, pain, dukkha have an unsavoury flavour 
about them, the Indian tradition like any other religious tradition, believes that 
suffering which is so integral to man’s station on earth is not worthy of disparage- 
ment. A snug-smug life without suffering, without the trials of life is stagnant, un- 
creative. We always see men and women around us manifesting their best potential 
strength and will in times of great stress and excruciating circumstances! The 
Presence of suffering in man’s life can serve as a spur to his ascent to the higher levels 
of his being and consciousness. Ags Kahlil Zibran puts it, ‘“Do not the spirits who 


dwell in the ether envy man his pain ?» Man suffers, so that he may realize himself, 
he may regain himself, 


To look at the genesis of the concept of suffering or duhkha with its two-edged 
connotation in the Indian religious tradition, the pre-Upanisadic Vedic literature 
does not give much evidence to the effect that duhkha is anything more than a fact 
of experience. The Upanisads seldom use the ‘term duhkha as such, but they use 
other equivalent terms such as roga (sickness ), soka ( sorrow ), moha ( delusion ), 


—————————————— ee 


1, Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 


Where I may find the agonies, the strife, 
Of human hearts. —Keats, Sleep and Posiry. 
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bhaya ( fear ), mrtyu ( death ), which shows unmistakably their keen awareness and 
deep concern about the endemic nature of human suffering. ‘This incidence is 
related to man’s attitude of duality and dividedness and his pathetic obsession with 
self. He is given to spinning out desires incessantly for his self-aggrandizement in 
the fleeting world. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad mentions three esanas or desires, 
desire for wealth ( vittatsana ), desire for worldly and other-worldly (athika and 
Paralaukika ) power and status ( lokatsana ) and desire for progeny ( putraisana ) 
representing a desire for selfprolongation. Concern with self gives rise to a sense 
Of separateness which gives rise to strife which gives rise to suffering. Thus, 
suffering is the concomitant of self-actuated desire. Duaitam artam, the U panisad 
says. Duality is distress. bhima vai sukham. Happiness is in wholeness, in harmony, 
in unity. Paradoxically, in the perception of the Upanisadic seers self-involvement 
leads to self-estrangement. Self acts like a little straw befere the eye that obstructs 
the view of a mountain. One suffers a break from the larger self, the cosmic 
consciousness. The Upanisads say, “‘tatra ko mohah ko sokah ekatvam anupasyatah, 
adnandam brahmano vidvan na bibheti Kadacana, mahantam vibhum atmanammn matva dhiro 
no Socati.”? ( Howcan there be any delusion, any grief for him who sees oneness in 
all?; He who knows the joy of Brahman knows no fear ; Having known the great 
all-pervading Atman, a wise man is not given to sorrow. ) Moksa is the freedom 
from the insular self, the consummation of self ( paryapta-kama ) and an absorption 
into the All ( brahma-nirvana ) at the same time. A mukta sees himself in others 
and others in himself ( Gita, VI, 29 ), and has all his personal desires set at rest 
( Gita, II, 70 ). His selfless attitude is actually an attitude of enquanimity towards 
sukha and dulkha ( Gita, II, 56). Sucha person is what the Gita calls a sthitae 
prajra, a man of equipoise and tranquility. He reaches the end of all suffering and 
sorrow and a state of eternal beatitude, liberation from death and birth with his 
five klesas or contaminants [ ignorance ( avidya ), egoity ( asmita ), desire ( raga )s 
clinging ( abhinivesa ), aversion ( dvesa ) ] dissolved. The Katha Upanisad especially 
proclaims the conquest of death, symbolized by Naciketa who does not desire mun- 
dane rewards promised by Yama being bent upon receiving spiritual knowledge, 


and returns safely from the abode of the God of Death, who himself instructs him 
in the knowledge of immortality, 


On the other hand, the Upanisads teach the unity of Atman. All else is 
transient, Atman alone is a changeless, ever-enduring reality amidst all fluctuations 
-( vikara ). Alienation from the center, the plenary blissful consciousness of Self 
and living on the plane of egocentric desires lead to inner discord, constant dissatis- 
faction and the consequent perpetuation of samsara with all its travails. 


What was implicit in the Upanisads becomes explicit in Buddha in terms of 
the perception of the existential nature of human experience. The term duhkha is 
for the first time invested by Buddha with such an amazing range of nuances of 
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‘meaning, that, no wonder, it has become the main item in the Buddhist stock-in- 
trade ever since. The young and sensitive Siddhartha in the first three disturbing 
experiences realized in one stroke the inevitable association of pain in the human 
life, as caused by sickness, aging and death, which was relieved and redeemed by 
the fourth sight creating to him a prospect of putting an end to such a state, though 
in a different direction. Buddha is rightly called the Great Physician, because he 
gave to the world his acute diagnosis of the fundamental malady of human 
existence. Duhkha, suffering or rather disease, the symptom of the chronic disease 
of desire is the focal point of Buddha’s inquiry contained in the Four Noble Truths. 
The second truth of the origin of suffering is particularly related to the first. We 
can understand the idea of duhkha in various ways. Disease, decay, death are 
patent physical ailments ( duhkkha-duhkhas ). On a psychological level, we are 
constantly projecting ourselves, always striving to acquire something. There is 
always a lurking fear that it won’t be acquired or the fear to lose it when acquired, 
apart from the fact that our own pleasures of acquisition involve at times others’ 
pain. There is a state of perpetual unrest ; this is due to our ever-growing desires 
(érsna ), thirst, greed. As Shaw says, “There are two tragedies of human life; 
one, not to get what you want, the other, to get it.’ Our anxieties, ambitions, 
sense of insecurity, tensions, frictions, frustrations, all contribute to the duhkha. This 
is called viparinami duhkha, dukkhka due. to impermanence ( anityata ) of things. 
There is a craving for what is not got and a clinging to what is gotten ( trsn2 and 


upadaina ). Yet the intensity of our pleasures quickly diminishes:and breeds a 


passion for new desires. Passion is suffering. The root cause of desire is self, ego 


( atia ), the firm grip of the sense of our exclusive individuality ( atmagraha ). The 
duhkha caused by self-concern which is so evenly spread on all our actions, is 
samkhara duhkha, the most subtle of all duhkhas. One or some or all of these factors 
generate a general state of unhappiness in man, Preoccupation with self is due to 


avidya, lack of understanding, It is the original cause of all suffering in accordance 
with the Law of Dependent Origination ( pratitya-samutpada ). 


Nevertheless, these and such other arguments showing the woeful character 
of all our experiences including the pleasurable ones Owing to their transience, 
are not cogent enough to dissuade men from their pursuit of happiness in their 
daily lives. Our normal tendency is to dwell on the temporal nature of things 
and to make most of the pleasures available to us in this shifting world, although 
it may be like trying to build a house on quicksand. In short, men constantly 
try to maximize their pleasure and reduce their miseries. Nobody is expected to 
give up his pleasures just because they are short-lived and are going to give rise 
to pain. It sounds quite “pessimistic’’, almost cynical. 


\ 


Buddha is clearly aware of men’s efforts to gain sukha and the feeling of a 
certain measure of sukha in their minds. Yet, when hevsays, sarvam duhkham there 
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is obviously a deeper meaning, This meaning lies in the Third Truth, the Truth 
of Nirvana, the possibility of achieving a complete cessation of suffering. It is in 
the light of the Nirvanic perspective that the idea of the Universality of suffering 1s 
to be viewed. Buddha implies that even if there were a perponderance of worldly 
happiness in life, it is still not up to the mark, not fully satisfactory; it is duhkha, 
‘ill’. It is constricted, transitory, self-based, prompted by considerations of 
success in the world. 


Man goes from one object to another incessantly in search of happiness, but 
it is not found along the way of self-seeking. The drive of desire is an index of 
an inner lack of man’s being, an expression of a deep-seated feeling of insufficiency, 
of finiteness, The normal ways of filling the gap turn out to be but abortive 
attempts to achieve satisfaction. Material acquisitions are not enough to assuage 
man’s inmost anxiety, his innate urge to find irrevocable ease and freedom from 
the domination of self and complete self-mastery, self-fulfilment. Sri Aurobindo 
calls this fundamental urge “the constant human aspiration’’, “the impulse towards 
perfection’’, ‘the primeval longing’’. Nirvana, the fuller life of selflessness alone 
ensures the supreme state of rest and felicity, the Buddha says. If no such alter- 
native were available, the above arguments would ofcourse hold good. One 
cannot and would not relegate the mundane life and experience, because it is 
infected with suffering. Buddha does not put forward a philosophy of gloom and 
despair; he does not intend to vitiate what enjoyments are given to us. In fact, 
Buddha’s judgement of man’s predicament in the world and its genesis is so 
realistic in its grasp, and yet it is so optimistic ultimately. All philosophical 
systems of Indian thought (except Materialism) are soteriological in the end, and 
therefore, two-dimensional, Without the idea of nirvana or moksa, designating 
a total extinction of or freedom from suffering, such a suffering-centred philosophy 
could be dangerous. However, when Buddha speaks of duhkha, it is the expression 
of his profound understanding of the problem and its solution. It’s a fundamental] 
challenge to our conventional attitudes and values.—It should also be pointed out 
that with all its semblance of pessimism and world-and-life-denial, this system of 
two perspectives has been in effect not indifferent to the secular concerns of the 
world, but has actually brought about an enrichment of the mundane level of 
reality by the innumerable artistic and aesthetic accomplishments of its exponents, 
both Hinayana and Mahayana. The world is not rejected, only its ultimate 
inadequacy is stressed. 


In the foregoing discussion an attempt was made to analyze the conceptual 
aspect of suffering in the Upanisads and in Buddhy’s thouzht. Duhkha has shades 
of meaning. It is no doubt a fact of experience in life and its presence may 
well be recognized. More importantly, however, it is to be understood asa 
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necessary propaedeutic, therapeutic stage to be gone through in order to reach 
astate where dulikha is fully and finally overcome. Hence, the focus is now 
on the practical aspect, that is tosay, the various attitudes in relation to the 
acceptance of suffering as a means to the achievement of the beligions purpose, the 
summum bonum of life ( nthsreyasa ). 


The way of the Hindu Sarnnydsin andthe Buddhist Bhiksu, both having 
sustained traditions, is the life of renunciation and detachment, celibacy homeless- 
ness and non-possession. Buddha, impressed as he was by the sight of a holy man, 
saw it as the Middle Way steering between the extremes of sense-gratification and 
self-mortification, and founded the community ( safgha ) of monks and _ prescribed 
the eightfold path of self-purification. Sankara in later times established the order 
of the wandering mendicants as the path to be followed by the jitanayogins. Itisa 
course of self-denial and self-control willingly accepted as an avowal to dedicate 
oneself to the inward life of study, introspection and contemplation. The secluded 
and contented life of a recluse provides the necessary facility todo so without dis- 
traction. Life is a choice of values ( faratamya ) ; it generally involves a foregoing 

- of the lower for the higher? ; in some cases forsaking the life of the senses for the 
sake of the life of the spirit, a self-centred life for a selfless and humanitarian life. 
This is not necessarily a way of negation, rejection, isolation or escape. A renunciant 
is self-denying, not world-denying. He never loses contact with the world both 
before and after his attainment of Knowledge. He has made a choice between 
preyas and Sreyas, personal happiness and social or universal good. Buddha took 
to the Great Renunciation for the good and the benefit of humanity.— However, 
institutionalized monasticism runs the danger of slipping into a life of inaction, 
self-absorbed withdrawal and a want of concern and affection for the society. 
Renunciation can be creative-constructive, it can be passive and negative. 


If the Hindu and Buddhist renunciation meant a life of reasonable self- 
discipline and self-denial without excessive suffering, the Jaina view of the life of 
a Sramana is strikingly austere and ascetic. The Jainas believe that man must 
subject himself to rigorous hardship and bodily privation in order to dissipate the 
accumulation of karmas, to prevent the influx of new karmas and to isolate the 
self from karmic matter (kaivalya). Jainism lays down a strict regimen of moral 
SS 

2. ‘*Mundane good is finite, but legitimate, equivocally a stumbling block or a stepping stone 
to higher things There is a ladder of ascending goods, all allowable but not all equal or compa~ 
tibles The ascent runs through a series of decision points where one must choose between the more 
pleasant and the more virtuous. The more pleasant, the familiar, is a dead end, while the better, 
the novel is the way up.: This is the pattern of transcendence in all life and any decent philosophy 
gro expréss it,"—-R. Robinson, Chapters in Indian Civilization Vol. I ( Lowa, 1970 ), 

9 
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discipline with a great stress on ahtrisa, jivadaya, non-injury, as well as the deve- 
lopment of physical endurance called (tzzksa). A Jaina monk is exhorted to take 
to voluntary starvation and fasting unto death, sallekhana. The Jaina religion 
takes a rather grim and melancholy view of the human body. 


The Jaina way of release, despite its emphasis on arduous practice is yet 
essentially intended to be a path of spiritual purification, In asceticism, on the 
other hand, the emphasis is‘on the material and the mundane. The self-inflicted 
physical torture and rigid severe penances resulting sometimes in all kinds of bizarre 
practices for which India is known, aim at the achievement of supernatural and 
occult powers or siddhis, in order to astound the people, to command honour and 
gain power from them. The Pur@yas are full of tte stories of tapasvis or ascetic 
sages such as Vigvamitra and Durvasa, who by dint of their relentless austerity 
(tapas ) came to secure for themselves a mysterious power to do or undo things. 
The story of Kaugika, an ascetic of scorching power, burning all those who offend 
him, finally rebuffed by a woman devoted to her husband, highlights the superio- 
rity of virtue over sheer material strength. Also the several anecdotes of the 
Mahitmas illustrate the futility of the occult powers. The austere way and the 
ascetic way are to be clearly distinguished, as regards their method and goals, 


It will be appropriate to mention two alternative approaches to the concept of 
suffering, which consist not in denial but in a full-blooded acceptance of what 
delights the mundane life has to offer. The first is the more radical way of the 
Tantras advocating emancipation through enjoyment (bhoga), of freely and openly 
embracing the things of the senses and not their renunciation (fyaga). The 
ultimate aim to transcend them is no doubt spiritual, and it is sought to be accom- 
plished by a process of sublimation rather than of subduing. On the other hand, 
the Purdnic story of the sage Saubhari, the legendary tale of Sankara and the 
modern fiction of Hesse’s Siddhartha interestingly illustrate the point of making 
a comeback to the world, and its eventual surmounting after an enjoyment thereof. 
We see in the beginning of the Mundakopanisad Saunaka, who is called a maha- 
sala, a great householder (and so presumably materially quite happy) approaching 
ysi Angiras for enlightenment. It suggests a _ state of sensory satiation and 
spiritual discontent of the seeker. He is now sensitive to the ephemeral nature of 
the sense-bound life and is ready to bid farewell to it in quest of a life of stable 
peace and fulfilment out of a maturer understanding and not out. of any sense of 
aversion or revulsion toward the material life. The concepts of caturvarga in which 
the urge for spiritual freedom follows a legitimate pursuit of artha and kama and 
of the caturasramas in which the last two stages of a hermit and a recluse comin 9 
after that of a householder, point tothe value of a balanced and integrated life in 
which there is no exclusion of any aspect of human life, 
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The noblest of all sufferings is the suffering, the self-crucifixion of'a saint. Holi- 
ness as defined by Prof. A. Chakravarti is “‘wholeness in action”. The holy persons 
of the world are the embcdiments of an all-embracing altruism put into concrete 
action. They strive strenuously for the betterment of the world of men. ‘T hey are 
the karmayogins, the bodhisattvas, who are in fact eternal sufferers, by virtue of 
their deep sensitivity and boundless compassion and love for all living beings. 
Conze says, “Saints suffer more intensely in the highest heaven than fools in the 
most terrible hells.” In an Ajanta cave there sits a stupendous image of Buddha ; 
his face refects from the two angles, a beaming smile full of the joy of his own 

prajra, as well as profound sorrow out of his karma. The two are not incompatible 
or paradoxical. 





Suffering involved in Bhakti need not be elaborated. The vast Bhakti-litera- 
ture speaks of the intense and passionate yearnings of the bhaktas suffering Ceep 
pangs of spiritual separation from their beloved God, exactly like the gopis of 
‘Vindavana. Their pining for being united with their Sweet Lord both purifies 
and reinforces their love towards Krishna. It is their inner heart-felt anguish of 
love that is ultimately blessed with a blissful communion with their Divine Lover. 





In a similar strain but on a human plane, Kalidasa portrays his heroes such 

as tke Yal ca, Tuiurava, Disyanta, who suffer in their longing and in remorse when 

separated from their beloveds. Suffering for them is not self-chastisement, it is self- 
chastening ; it proves to be a blessing in disguise. 


Suffering is also said to give birth to poetry. The creative spirit of the poet 
or the artist experiences the agony ina pathetic situation so poignantly, that his 
emotive feeling begins to take a concrete form in words, sounds or lines and figures, 
The Indian aestheticians regard grief ( Soka ) as one of the inner forces that releases : 


a work of pathos ( kauna ). When Valmiki is overpowered by compassion at the 
killing of a mating bird, his foka turned into a sloka.3 





The creative process itself is like the throes of birth. And this is true 
of the Divine Creator as well. In the Nasadiya and the Purusa stiktas of the 
Regveda, the Primordial Principle ( tat ekam, Purusa ) is said lo have been seized by 





3, md nisdda pratisthambvahagamah Sasyatih samah 
yat kyauncamithunad ekam avadhih kamamohitam 


( O fowler, may you not find rest for countless years to come, since you killed one G of the pair 
of the kraufica birds engrossed in love. ) 

KGvyasya Gtma sa eva arthas tatha ca Gdthaveh pura 

Kyautcadvandvaviyogotthah Soka slokatvam agatah ( Dhvanydloka, I, -5; 5)s 

Also Raghuvamsa XIV. 70 
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the creative urge ( kama or desire, “‘the primal seed of consciousness’’ ) and it was 
by the power of Its inward fervour ( tapas ) or a process of self-sacrifice ( yajiia ) 
that the infinite variety of names and forms constituting the cosmos proceeded from 
the Great Being. 


Suffering also confers rich rewards. When Parvati wins her.chosen Lord 
Shiva after undergoing many tribulations, Kalidasa says, klefah phalena ht punar 
navatam vidhatte, ( Pain, when it matures into the fruit of its attainment, is at once 
renewed. )4 


~~ eS 
4, Prospero says in the Tempest, 
If I have too austerely punish'd you, 


Your compensation makes amends 35 


eee sen ore @OO ees 088 ote eve O20 see ore 28 eee 


All thy vexations 
Were but my trial of thy love, and thou 


Hast strangely stood the test 5 here afore heaven 


I ratify this my rich gift. 
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Illustrated Persian Epics From Bihar 
( 18th and 19th Centuries ) 


After the decline of the Pala School of painting which had produced some 
of the earliest illustrated manuscripts in India there is a set back in the 
art of book illustration in Bihar for sometime, during the early days of Turkish 
inroads and occupation. With the gradual strengthening of Muslim rule in 
Bihar there is a fresh wave of manuscript painting after a lapse of about a couple 
of centuries. 


The study of illustrated Biharix Manuscripts of the mediaeval period isa 
new one. 


We have used the term to designate the manuscripts that had been produced 
in Bihar during the mediaeval period which roughly corresponds to the period 
of Muslim rule in India. The name Bihar was first given by the Muslims after 
their conquest of the land around Nalanda which they called Hissar-é-Bihar. 
The walled University complex of Nalanda had appeared to the conquerors to be 
a fort and hence the nomenclature. Gradually the name Bihar was applied 
to the enlarged area of domination which roughly corresponded to that of the 
present province of Bihar. In the field of manuscript painting, Bihar had evolved 
a definite school since the 18th century, specially in regard to Islamic manuscripts. 
The present manuscripts are examples of this very school. Like other Mughal 
provinces Bihar also responded to the growth of provincial schools of Mughal 
painting after the decline of the Imperial school at Delhi. But even earlier, 
Bihar had produced illustrated manuscripts in contemporary North Indian schools 
with a local touch ofcourse. In the 14th century an illustrated copy the 
romance Chandaban of Maulana Daud was produced in Bihar.! It is the 


* The term “Bihari? is a novel one which had gained currency during the freedom struggle 
in the neighbouring country of Bangladesh. In that context, however, the term ‘‘Biharj” 
had gained a notoriety as the Bihari emigrants had resisted the freedom struggle of the 
Bangladesh peoples In the Indian context, however, the term Bihari is free from such 
stigma. The use of the term in this writing has a geographical and ethnic connotation only. 


1. Diwakar R, R., (ed.) Bihar Through the Ages, p. 427 Orient Longmans. 
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story of love between Lorik and Candra which had become an all India property 
and had inspired similar illustrated manuscripts in other regions of India 
as well. 

Informations regarding book-illustration are, however, still scanty as enough 
researches have not been done in this sphere. Yet we find from extant examples 
that the art was practised in Bihar and was patronised by Hindus and Muslims 
alike.’ While the Bhagavat Book X, the Ramd@yana and the different portions 
of the Mahabharata were illustrated for the Hindu clientele, their Muslim 
counterparts preferred illustrated copies of the Shah Namah, the Sikandar Namah, 
the Gulistan and minor works like the Sher-ul Bayan. Due to the wide 
prevalence of Persian as the language of administration and culture its classics 
were popular among the aristocracy of Bihar comprising of Hindus and Muslims. 
Again, among the classics the Shah Namah of Fardusi tops the list only to be 
followed by the Sikandar Namah. Both were illustrated during the various 
periods coming down to the late 18th and early 19th century. Specimens of 
illustrated copies of these two works belonging to different periods have been 
found from various parts of Bihar, The number of yet undiscovered copies of such 
manuscripts must be much higher as compared to the known examples. The 
Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, Patna, possesses quite a number of such 
manuscripts belonging to different periods. For our present study we plan to 
restrict ourselves to study of the Shah Namah manuscript (1837 A. D.) from 
Barari deposited at the Khuda Bakhsh Library, another Shah Namah deposited 
at the same place and some stray leaves from a private collection pertaining 
to the Shah Namah and the Sikandar Namah. Stylistically all the examples 
belong to a group headed by the Barari Shah Namah mentioned above. These 
are done in a style which is remarkable for its directness of narration and boldness 
of presentation, Being a late school it had absorbed traits from many an Indian 
school of earlier epochs as well as from contemporary European prints. The 
said school seem to have absorbed some features in portrature of important 
personages from the contemporary Persian Style of Tehran known as the Qajar 
style.” 

An illustrated copy of the Razm-Namah in the above style was also produced 
at Patna in the late :8th century. It is said to have been soled by the owners to 
the National Museum, New Delhi only a few years back.* The Razm-Namah 
was first illustrated in the Akbar period for the emperor himself.3 Later on the 


SS ee ee 
«x I am thankful to Prof. Ananda Krishna, Head of the Deptt. of Art and Architecture B. H. U 
for the above information. ? « U. 


2, Robinson, B. W., Persian Painting, Victorir and Albert Museum, London, 19 52. ple 32; 
3. Abdul Fazal Allami: Ain-i-Akbari, p. 115. 
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work was sifted by Muhammad Shah to Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh.4 (Since 
then the Akbari manuscript is in the personal collection of the Rajas of Jaipur 
and is popularly known as the Jaipur Razm-Namah. Stylistically, the 
Razm-Namah forms one group along with the Bankipur (Patna) Timur-Namah 
and the South Kensington Akbar Namah3 which were produced after 
the Hamza Namah paintings, Being a Hindu® work Hindu artists were 
chiefly employed for its illumination as. they were more familiar with the 
mythology and the imagery associated with Hindu traditions. Among the artists 
employed were the great Hindu painters Daswant, Basawan and Lal.? Of them 
Daswant executed twentyfour® and Lal produced twenty nine painting.) 


The most popular text to be illustrated by Bihar artists was the Shah Namah 
of Fardusj. It ranks among the classics cf world literature and was i mmensely 
popular with miniaturists all over the Islamic world, Its narrative character 
offered a painter much of flight of fancy. Each country ‘has its own type of Shah 
Namah paintings though the subject matter remains the same. In India too the 
Shah Namah had been painted at different periods and in far flung regions of the 
country. ‘lhe large variety of Shah Namah paintings have also offered us glimpses 
into the actual culture of the region or period that produced the illustrations. 
Though the characters remain unchanged their surroundings and associates are 
depicted by the artist according to his own milieu and like his own people. For 
comparing the illustrations mentioned in this paper reference will be made to the 
English translation of the Shah Namah by Alexander Rogers. 


The Shah Namah is the epic creation of the doyen of Persian literature, 
Fardusi, ‘‘Fardusi whose real name was Abul-Karim-al-Mansur, was born in the 
village of Shadab, in the district of Tus and Province of Khurasan about the year 
of the Hejira ( Hijri) 320 (A.D. 932) and took the name of Fardusi either 
because his father was the gardner of a garden called Fardus ( Paradise ) or from 
the exclamation of Sultan Mahmud, when he visited the court of the latter at 
Gazni, on hearing some extemporised verse he recited in praise of Ayaz, a favourite 
slave of the Sultan : Thou hast made my Court as resplendant as Fardus’’.9 





The Shah Namah is the versified traditional history of Iran from the mythi- 
cal beginning down to the overthrow of Yazdgird by Muslim Arabs (651 A. D. ).10 





4, Brown, P, Indian Painting under the Mughals p. 103. 
5. Ibid, p. 112. 


6. Ibid, p. 115 
7. Ibid, p. 115 


8. Ibid, p.. 122 
9. Ibid, p. 123 


10. Rogers, A. The Shah Namah of Fardusi, p. X, Indian Edition, 1973, Delhi. 
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But the credit of the composition does not depend on the genius of Fardusi aloné as 
he had put to verse an older edition of the narrative and had considerably enlarged 
it. Among the scholars who preceded Fardusi the most important was Dikhan 
Danishwar who had put the traditional history of Iran together in a work named 
Khvatai-Namah or Book of Kings. This works was however in Pahlavi language 
or Middle Persian. After the Arab conquest of Ifan and when the Samani 
dynasty came to the throne in the 9th and 10th centuries A, D. the work of compi- 
lation was carried on. During the rule of Nuh IT (976 A.D.) the famous poet 
Dakiki was entrusted with the task of versifying the work. But soon he was mys- 
teriously murdered and the mantle fell on Fardusi. In his thirtysixth year Fardusi 
undertook the writing of the epic. By 1010 A. D. after about thirty years of hard- 
work it was completed and was presented to Mahmud Ghaznavi whose court he ad- 
orned along with Al-Biruni. Mahmud had ‘promised to pay Fardusi.- 1000 mishkals 
of gold equivalent to about £ 670, for every thousand couplets that he wrote 
Fardusi unwisely preferred to be paid on the completion of his work, but when he 
had accomplished it, Mahmud sent him in place of about £ 40,000, which he 
should accordingly have received, 60,000, silver dihrams, or about £ 2600. Itis 
related that he was at the time in a public bath, and that enraged at the Sultan’s 

breach of faith, he gave a third to the keeper of the bath, a third to the messenger 

who brought the money, and the remainder to a man who brought him some 

sharbet. This being reported, probably in an exaggerated form to the Sultan, 

Mahmud ordered him to be trampled to death by an eleph 
Fardusi’s throwing himself at his feet. 

ment, determined to flee from Ghazni, 
said to be a p 


ant, but relented on 
The latter, however, enraged at his treat- 
and did so, leaving with Ayaz what was 
anegyric on the monarch, but in reality was a spirited satire on him. 
Managing escape, the poet wandered about to Herat, Baghdad and other places, 
persued by Mahmud’s spite, untill he at last relented and ordered the sum origi- 
nally promised to be sent to him. It was too late, however, for the messenger 


entered one gate of his town whilst Fardusi’s body was being borne out of the Oppo- 
site for burial,12 


The Shah Namah as a literary work became popular in India with the 
coming of the Muslims most of whom had absorbed Iranian culture as a mark 
of refinement before their entry into India. Ina like manner the Oher epic of 
Persian language the Sikandar Namah (Iskandar Namah) too became popular, 
India specially among the aristocracy comprising mostly of foreign Muslims. Th 
two works which had inspired painting in Iran and many other Islamic cen 
Central Asia, also inspired Indian book-illumnators from t 


In 
ese 
ters in 
he early period of Islamic 





11. Lillys, W: Oriental Miniatures, Persian, Indian, Turkish ed. Mahler, 
p.- 12. Charles E. Tuttle Co, Inc. London 1965, 
12. Ghirsman, R: Iran; Pelican Archaeology Series Pelican Book A 299 > Pe 309, 


J.C. Introduction 
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| rule in the country. These two works were illustrated as early as the Sultanate 


period of Indian History. In producing these the joint efforts of Indian as 
| well as Iranian and Central Asian artists had b2en very successful, Before we 
| discuss the early and famous copies of Indian examples of the illustrated Shah 
| | Namah-and Sikandar Namah it will not be out of place to describe some of the 
| 


more well-known examjles of these two works produced outside India before any 
such attempt was made in this country. 


| 

| Illustrated copies of the Shah Namah produced at Iranian and Central 
. Asian centres today lie scattered all over the world in important libraries, museums 

| and private collections. Though most of the specimens deposited in public institu- 

| tions are known and some of them have also been published an equally great 


number still remain unnoticed in various private and public collections of Iran, 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, Pakistan and India. 


copies of the Shah Namah mention may be made of t 
the examples have been arranged in a chronological 


Among the more well known 
he following. In the inventory 
sequence, 


Illustrated Shah Namah Manuscri pts.8 


1. Shah Namah : Painted at Tabriz, 1341 A.D. Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. U.S. A. 
2. do 





Painted at Shiraz, 1380 A. D. Fogg Art Museum. 
3. do Painted at Herat for Bey Shungur Mirza, 1430 A. D. Gulis- 
tan Palace Library, Tehran. 
4. do Painted at Tabriz for Shah ‘Tamasp, 1537 A. D. Private 
collection of Arthur H. Houghton Jr. New York. 
de do Painted at Shiraz, Second Half of the 16th century. Metro- 
politan Mus. of Art, New york. 
6. do : Painted in 1614 A. D. Spencer Collection Public Library, 
New York. 
, ‘Z do; ~Painted in 1648 A. D. by Muhammad Hakim, at Husayani 
| for the library of Khan Ali Shan Qarajaghai Khan, of 
Mashhad shrine. Windsor Castle MS A/6. 
3. do =: ( Manuk MS ) ‘Fitzwilliam Museum MS 22/1948. Some 
i folios are also in the British Museum. | 
‘ 2. do : The Dunimarle Shah Namah: Painted m 1446 A. D, for 


Sultan Muhammad bin Murtaza local ruler of Mazandaran. 


13. Rogers, A, op. cit. ppe X=XI. 
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10. Sah Namah: 1457 A. D. Late example of Timuri style of Shiraz. 


11. - do  : India Office Library, London. Persian MS 133, dated 
1560, Painted by Hasan bin Muhammad Ahsan, 

12. do : Persian MS. 3540. Formerly the property of Warren 
Hastings, 

13. do : Persian M.S. 1256.14 

14, do : Last quarter of the 14th century. _Painted in India. Four- 


Folios at the Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras Hindu Univere 
sity, Varanasi.15 


15. do : Ajit Ghosh Collection, Calcutta 1180-1220 47folios of 
illstration.1§ 


The Sikandar Namah also known as the Iskandar Namah is one of the 
immortal narrative poems in Persian written on the lines of the Shah Namah of 
Fardusi. The writer of the Sikandar Namah was Nizami Ganjavi. The 
author had many a name and title and was known as Ganjavi after his home town 
Ganja in Azarbaijan in present day U.S.S.R. The pioneer and most famous 
translation of the work in any European language was by Wilhelm Bacher in 
German language under the title Nizamis Leben und Werke. It was published 


from Gottingen in the year 187]. 


The full name of Nizami was Ahmed bin Yusuf bin Muayyad. But according 
to. Prof. Saidi Nafisi of Tehran Nizami was actually known as Ilyas bin Yusuf 
bin Zaki bin Muayyad though he was more well-known as Nizami. This name 
_ was derived from Nizamuddin, which was his Laqab j.e. a name given by 
admirers of his poetry, But according to others his Laqab was Jamaluddin. 
Nizami was also known by his Kunnyah name Abu Muhammad. 


The exact dates of his birth and death are disputed. Traditionally he was 
born in Hijri 540 and died in his home town in the year 606 of the same era. 
But the Hijri followed there was Iran’s own era and was different from the 
Arabic one. Nizam’s tomb is protected as a national monument by the government 
of the U. 5.5. R. and his tombstone erected by the said authority bears the 
dates 535 Hijri for his birth and 599 for his death. The great poet was born 
during the rule of the local Seljuk ruler Qazal-as-Salam. 


Nizami’s many works include a number of Namah type of compositions 


and some romantic narrative poems. The most famous of his works being— 


Set ee a 
1 . Art of Islam: Grube, Ee. Je, Landmarks of the World’s Art pp, 124-28; Paul Hamlyn, 


London, 1966. 
15. Robinson, B. W. : Persian painting pp. 7-8 ( for items nos. 7 to 13); 
16. Motichandra and Khandalvala, K : New Documents On Indian Painting, Bombay. 
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1.. The Khamse 
2. Iskandar Namah ( Sikandar Namah ) 
2, Bahram Namah 
4. Sharaf Namah 

5. Iqbal Namah 

6. Diwan-e-Nizami 

7. Makhzan-ul-Asrar 

8. Khusru va Shirin 

9. Laila va Majnun 

10. Masanavi Vais va Raminx 


Like the Shah Namah the Sikandar Namah was also popular among the 
Indian Muslim aristocracy from the beginning pf the Sultanaterule. Persian 
classics were assiduously copied and illustrated in India during the entire range of 
Muslim rule in the country. ‘The Sikandar Namah forms a part of the Khamseh 
of Nizami and describes the adventures of Alexander the Great over land and-sea.??17 
Alexander’s exploits over land were described by Nizami under the heading”’ 
“Barri”? while those across the seas were known as “Bahri” (maritime). The 
popularity of this work even among the rulers goes back to the T ughlaq period 
as observed of Muhammad Tughlaq.” “He knew by heart a good deal of Persian 
Poetry and understood it well. In his epistles he showed himself skilled in 
metaphor, and frequently quoted Persian verse. He was well acquainted with 
the Sikandar Namah and also with the Bum-i-Salim Nama and the Tarikh-i- 
Mahmudi.’’28 Sher Shah Sur who had overthrown Humayun was also renowned 
for committing to memory classics like the Gulistan, the Bustan and the Sikandar 
Namah. 


Inspite of its popularity illustrated copies of the Sikandar Namah from the 
Sultanate period are not many. ‘The earliest extant miniatures of the Sikandar 
Namah from India belong to the Jast quarter of the 15th Century. This group? 
of paintings have been stylistically bracketed with the Tubingen Hamaza Namah20 


* The above information regarding the life and works of Nizami have been delived from the 
work Diwane-qasaid va Ghazliate Nizami by Prof. Saidi Nafisi of Tehran, This book was 
published in 1960 by CGhapkhane Rangin and was released by Furugi Booksellers, Theran. 
I am thankful to Mr. Suleman Abbas, Head of the Department of Persian, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi for the help in gathering informations from the above work in Persian. 

17. Blochet, E: Ona Book of Kings about 1200 A. D, Rupam No. 41, pe 3, January 1930, 
- Calcutta, Editor O. C, Ganguly, 
18. Motichandra and Khandalavala, K. op. cit. pe 47. 


19, Elliot and Dawson: The History of India As Told by Its Own Historians Vol. JII, Bombay, 
fis d, p,. 236, 


20. Motichandra and Khandalavala op. cit. p. 47 
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and the Shah Namah from the Bharat Kala Bhavan,21 Varanasi mentioned 
above. ‘They all belong to the same period and might have been painted in or 
around Delhi and not at Mandu, Jaunpur or in Gujrat.22 The miniatures of th’s 
early group are not of very high standard and might have been produced for 
middle class clientele. The growth of Persian literary tradition in and around 
Delhi resulted in the production of a large number of illustrated manuscripts of 
varying standards of workmanship.» The motivating desire is literary interest 
and not a religious one which was dominant in the case of the illustrated Jaina 
manuscripts.2% 


The earliest Indian Sikandar Namah manuscripts mentioned above waé 
first noticed Khandelavala and Motichandra and had been mentioned by in the 
Journal of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay,24 Later on a folio in the 
same style and bearing on the same subject was mentioned by Gary Welch and 
Milo Beach.25 The first set was however put in the middle of the 15th 
Century by Ettinghausen. The Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon, U.S. A. 
has also a folio of the Sikandar Namah of about 1500 A. D. The Jone folio 
shows a group Of physicians attending upon a dignitary.26 


In Bihar too the Sikandar Namah was a popular subject of manuscript 
painting in various ages. Of these the earliest copy comes from Rasulpur in 
Muzaffarpur district of Norch Bihar. Later copies in the style of the Barari 
Shah Namah mentioned above have been found from central and Western Bihar, 
The folios were extraordinary large and they applied glazeor varnish after the 
ext has bean written and paintings executed. 


As has been said earlier during the period under review the most popular 
secular subject for manuscript illustration were the Persian epics Shah Namah 
and the Sikandar Namah of which several] copies had been found from Bihar and 
its environs in the West. A dated copy of the Shah Namah along with an 
identical copy of the Shah Namah are deposited at the K. B. L. Patna. Some 
folios of another Shah Namah and Sikandar Namah from Western Bihar were 
noticed by the author at Varanasi. Such folios were seen in the possession of 





21. Ibid, ps 55 
22, Ibid. pe 47 
23. Ibid. p. 55 , 
24, Khandalavala, K and Motichandra: Three New Documents of Indian Painting, P. O. W 

, ° e 

Museum, Bulletin No. 7, 1359-62, pp. 31 34, 
25, Carry Welch, S, and Milo Beach-Gods Thrones rand Peacocks, fig. 2. Published by the 
Asia Society Ince 1965 U.S. A. 

96, The Mughal and Deceani Schools: Indian Miniature Paintin 


g from the Collection of Edwin 
Binney, 3rd. Portland Art Museum, Cat. No, 9, Portland Oregan, U.S.A 
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Shri N. K. Dvivedi a dealer in old books and manuscript at Varanasi, Since thie 
above sets were fragmentory no idea of their exact provenance or date of 
execution could be formed. But stylistically these manuscripts fall in the same 
group to which the K. B. L. manuscripts belong. And hence it is not difficutlt 
to date them. They must have been produced by the first quarters of the 19th 


century at the latest. These manuscripts can however be subdivided in the 
following manner : 


Group “A” ; Shah Namah M S. No. 3673 


| Kuda 
» » MS.No. 3786 1837 A. D. Bakhsh 
2» 93 MS..No.2770 From Bararj Oriental 
9 » Vols, A and B vill. Patna Public 
Library, 
Patna. 
Group “B” Sikandar Namah 


Stray folios from 
Western Bihar 
Group “CG”? Razm Namah M S. from Patna, Nat 


ional Museum, New Delhi. 
Group “D” Shah Nama M S. No. P IX. 


3/62/S. Sayaji Rao Gaikwad Library, 
B. H. U., Varanasj. 

Manuscripts of this period betra 
Schools of various periods, 
of styles. 


Y influence of Sikh 
Some of them however show 
Most of them are in a very good state of 
their comparatively recent origin. 


“Gompany” or the “Patna”? School has also been assimilated 
common is the late Mughal style when portrait profi 
green halo with gold borders and radiating rays. 

types also appear in the Shah Namah manuscript 
above manuscripts are typicall 
A, D. 1596 from the Gulistan I 
thus show 


» Pahari and Mughal 
an incongruous mixture 
preservation, thus revealing 
In the curious blending of different styles the 
“But the most 
les began to be framed in a 
European architectural and tree 
Ss. But the general layout of the 
y Persian, especially like the Jami-al-Tawarikh of 
mperial Library, Tehran. 

the immense influence of Persian painting thro 
times through original Persian manuscript illustrations, 
and its neighbourhood being stronghold of Islamic culture 
onwards, the art of ms. painting continued till the early. 
importance of the Shah Namah set ( Nos. 3673 and 3786 ) 
that though produced as late as A. D. 1837 at Patna they 
of early Mughal and Persian elements but also 
school. 


The Bihar manuscripts 
ugh Mughal and some- 

Bihar, specially Patna 

from the 13th century 
19th century.27 The 
is mainly due to the fact 
not only preserved much 


Tawarikh ( A. D. 1596 ) manuscript from the Gulistan Imperial Library, Tehran. 
The only difference is that the Shah Namah set in question is not as masterly a 
work as the above one, which is one of the best specimens of the Akbar school of 
miniatures. But in most of the folios we find a great deal of freedom of fancy of 
27. Das Gupta R., Eastern India Manuscript Painting, p. 46, Bombay 1972. 
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European influence of the Company — 
Some of the? scores. of volumes appear just as if copies from the Jami-al-: 





the Bihar artist resulting in a blend of early Mughal and European styles, 
European iniluence is traceable mostly in the treatment of the distant landscape, the 
clear pale blue for the sky and tall eucaliptus-like trees as seen in the typical 
products of the Patna School. The g eatest degree of individuality on the part of 
the artist lies in the treatment of the humai and especially the female figures. 
They being large, the costume and jewellery are painted in considerable detail and 
resemble to a great extent the ivory paintings of the Delhi. Typically they are 
all in three-quarter profile and are well modelled by means of very fine lines of 
Khat Pandaz, The general treatment of the landscape is entirely Persian. The 
rock formaion is vertical and crooked, the layers and prisms of stone being well 
shaded. Depth ss attained by spacing and Overlapping of mountain ranges and 
by inserting figures of cavaliers etc. in the valleys thus formed. The ground is 
monochrome green often shown over grown with tufts of grass and wild flowers, 
The, landscapes are however invariably in a bird?’s eye view, Watery surfaces are 
frequently shown as flat sheets of blue, often with a few undulating white lines 
painted on. The script area trespasses into the Painted area but is always bordere 
in crismon and gold. The various paragraphs are seperated by ver ical bands of 
green. 


The following remarks of André Goddard on the Jami-al-Tawarikh are 
eqvally applicable in general to our Shah Namah set from Patna. In both 
the cases, inspite of the apparent similarity to Persian painting the ma 
hava ade.initely Indian atmosphere about them. ‘sExamination of miniatures 
which adorn this work, or rather what remains of it, would reveal, if we did 
not know already that we have left Iran, its pure clear and soft light and its 
elegant grace. We are in the land of crowds and agitation. People are hurrying, 
galloping, colliding rushing against one another. This isa violent art, in which 
grace is rarely found...... The composition ( of battle scenes ) as will be readily 
seen, has but the disordely action and the violence, it may be remarked, is combined 
in a curious way with the most sensitive love of nature... The posture of these 
men and their gestures reveal a very Indian and a very remarkable fondness for 
truthful expression”? (André Goddard, Iran: Persian Miniatures, New York 
Graphic Society, p. 25). In architecture, we have the encampments and 
Kanats of the early Mughal period, some in fanciful Moorjsh style with domes, 
towers and battlements. But the contemporary Georgian British architecture 
with masonry bridges and Church-like structures also exist (cf. Ms. No, 3673). 
Even the Britis. men-of-war and ships flying the Union Jack 
rated from some Murshidabad Original. Love of nature is seen 


nuscript 


have been incorpo- 


from the sympathetic 
treatment of the dwellers of the forests and also of the bird life. The ducks diving 
for food in the pools are interesting 


but are toy-like in character, Love of a 
lavish and sensual life is reflected in the 


‘Lovers’ enjoying a dance: party and drinks 
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(cf. Ms. No 3786). This particular scene too is inspired by some set scheme, typical 
of and coming from the Jami-al-Tawarikh manuscript. 
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Shah Namah MS. Bihar 
Rustam Vanquishing the Khakan of China. 
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Sikandar Namah MS Bihar 
Sikandar surprised to see his own portrait at the Court of queen. 


The most striking point about the above illustrations is their similarity to 
Sikh painting which in its turn belonged to a decadent Pahari School. It is not 
improbable that some artists trained in the Sikh style might have executed them. 
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Patna City, being the birth place of Guru Govind Singh, has ever since been a 
place of pilgrimage for the Sikhs. Around the Gurudwara a neucleus of Sikh 
learning and art had possibly grown and an itinerant Sikh artist might as well 
have been employed for the production of the Barari Shah Namah. The paintings 
are in every way akin to the Sikh Painting of the Punjab. In brief they have 
a flatness and are heavily outlined. The typically Punjabi costume is used for 
the female figures. ‘They also stand almost at attention as do the figures in Sikh 
miniatures. The spirit of a warring community is reflected in the violent battle 
scenes. The style of this manuscript is very expressive though simple and 
conspicuously late. Not much care for perspective has been taken which if it 
at all exists, is linear. Hieratic scaling has been followed in case of human figures. 
Here too as in other Bihari manuscripts the necks of horses, 
and standards and Spears intrude in the script area. 
only a cluster of multi-coloured lines. 


parts of weapons 
Hashiyas are very simple, 


The landscape is always hilly and is represented by mounds in different 
colours but each in monochrome. The various stages and peaks are denoted by 
small, low arched curves topped by a line of flowers and leaves. 
is vertical. The foreground is generally a pale green and also has 
lines of flowers, Sometimes wedges of a different colour, usually vermillion 
indicate soil and thus help to break the monotony of the stereotyped foreground, 
The latter always occupies one third of the entire area as do the hills while the 
horizon occupies the rest. While white ribbon like clouds meander across the 
dark blue sky, the water is indicated by flat washes of gray or silver. An 
occassional serpentine line is also added. In the otherwise flat. painting, a little 
shading is added, usually around the eyes, to model the face. The animal painting 
is also fine P. 431, Vol. B )e The trees are both of the willowy as well as the 
large-leafed type. In the case of latter their wide crowns of green are filled in 
with leaves in yellow. Sheding is done around the trunks and also at the hollows 
of the tree and it imparts a solidity to them ( P. 354 rev., Vol. B ). Fireisa 
halo-like blaze of deep vermilion with a number of irregular radiating lines in red. 
Perspective in the case of interior scenes is faulty and the sleeping woman seems as 
though suspended in mid-air ( p. 56 ob., Vol, A ). Whenever an important person 
has to be depicted this is done against a black, back ground, ( pls. 13 and 27, 
Vol. A ). Animals are like painted toys and are arranged on the hills ( P. 27 rev., 
Vol. A) The figures of Firdausi and Sultan Mahmood (pl rev. Vol. A) who were 
responsible for the writing of the Shah Namah are shown in sreat detail. Modell- 
ing has been attained with patches of colour on the faces as in Kalighat paintings of 
the !9th century.’’28 But in the staring frontal eyes and the long well trimmed 


The composition 
curves topped by 


28s Ibid : BR; 49 50, 
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beards and brocaded roles one bears an echo of the Qajar school of painting of Iran 
of the same period.29 The Qajar school was greatly influenced by contemporary 
European styles and realism in portraiture was the key note. The faces were heavily 
shaded with a view to moodelling but when gone too far in this direction the result 
was not very pleasing. But fortunately the faces of Sultan Mahmud and Fardusi 
though not portaits, were shaded with restraint and the effect is not un leasant. 


After the general analysis of 18th-19th century Bihari School of manuscripts 
painting we porpose to discuss the available examples of painting from the different 
sets of Shah Namah and Sikandar Namah manuscripts. In doing so we propose 
to discuss illustrations fiom each set seperately so that it is easy to find out the 
common traits as well as specialities noticed in any particular set of paintings. 


NOTES ON ILLUSTRATIONS 
GROUP A: 


Shah Namah manuscripts No. 2770 A from Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public 
Library, Patna : 


Folio No.9: Illustration No. |: Sultan Muhamud and Fardusi (1) This 
illustration from the opening page of the Barari manuscripts of the Shah Namah 
shows Sultan Mahamud (Ghaznavi) requesting Fardusi to compose the Shah 
Namah. As is evident the illustrations of these historic characters are purely 
imaginary but they are influenced in their conception and details by contemporary 
fashion and ideas. Framed by a cusped arch under a rolled up curtain the great 
decision takes place. Figures of the Sultan and of the poet are larger than 
those of attendants due to heiratic scaling as their larger size proclaims their 
exalted status. The lesser the importance of a person the smaller is the size 
of his figure as is seen in the almost toylike size the gatekeeper posed below the 
Sultan’s throne. Other characters aie a little larger and include a dignitary 
counting the rosary (evidently the quazi ) and two attractive youths waving. 
peacock tail fly whisks for the monarch. The face of the dignitary is almost a 
portrait through other have impersonal visaged. There is an echo of the Qajar 
style of contemporary Iran in the heavily modelled faces of the Sultan and the 
poet. 


Shah Namah Manuscript No. 2770 A Folio No. 27, Ill No. 


(li) Faridun and Zuhak: The illustration concerns an important episode 
from the early part of the Shah Namah where Faridun is described as ridding the 
Jand of the evil ruler Zuhak, the Arab and imprisoning the latter perpetually, on 


the Damavand mountain ( Rogers p. 60 ). 


29 . Robinson: op. cit. pl 32. 
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The illustration has remained faithful to the description adding however a 
little of his fancy in the treatment of the torture to Zuhak. Zuhak is shown 
hung head downwards from a large leafy tree and is easily identifiable by the twin 
serpants emanating from his shoulders. To set off the figure of Zuhak the 
area behind him has been painted lead gray to indicate a-cavern as well as to 
offer colour contrast to the brightly attired victim. Other personages in the 
scene include Faridun on horse back and his attendants and the executioner. Two 
of the men are depicted with faces met with in Sikh painting with closely bound 
beards and in typical costumes of the school. The mountainous landscape is 
ably depicted by means of a ring of peaks done like tappering and hills and 
painted in many colours. Ona far off peack a toy like tiger perches. The sky is 


mono-chrome but is relieved by the suggestion of clouds done with the help of a 
few wavy lines in white. 


(iii) Release of Bezan from confinement by Rustam : 


Shah Namah Manuscript no. 2770 A, Folio No. 197, Illustration No. 27. 


The dramatic incident of the release of Bezan by Rustam from the ditch where 
the former had been imprisoned by orders of Afrasiab has been depicted with res- 
traint and economy of figures. Against a rocky landscape the drama takes place as 
Bezan is being pulled out by his rescuer Rustam who had been sent by Kai 
Khusru the King of the Iranians. Near the ditch burns the fire signal and 
Manijah the beloved of Bezan stands with thankfulness in her eyes for Rustam and 
his men (Rogers, p. 227). But the high borne lady restrains her feelings and 
stands in rapt silence without any exhibition of her elation. The strong and 
heavily built Rustam leans down to pull the victim out of the ditch which he does 
with perfect case. Rustam is identifiable by his leopard skin head dress. He 
and his seven attendants are all figures like in Sikh P 


| aintings complete with minute 
details. 


Their faces are heavily modelled in a like manner. The modelling is 
to be specially seen around the eyes and the chin. The horizon is a serrated 


arch filled in with tiny flowering shrubs and hills are again like ant Hills as is 
typical with 18th century Bihari School of miniatures. 


(iv) Behram Gur hunting: Shah Namah MS. No. 2770B Folio No. 43la 

Any mention of Behram Cur hunting conjures up the vision of Azadah the 
slave girl accompanying the prince and playing upon the lute during the hunt. The 
hero had showed hi; skill in hunting by gratifying the peculiar request of his 
favourite slave girl who ultimately is trampled to death under a dromedary by her 
master. 


But here the illustration is rather unusual where Azadah is absent and Behram 


Gur is hunting in the company of men. The hero is shown against a wide Brass- 
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Jand dotted with flowering plants which abounds in wild asses. The fleeing wild 
asses have little ornaments put around their necks which evidently have been faste- 
ned around their necks by orders of Behram Gur as is seen from the ficure of a 
wild ass who has been.captured by the men of the prince and are fastening an orna- 
ment around its neck: The stately figure of Behram Gur seated on his horse and 
shaded by the royal parasol by an attendant, dominates the composition. Faces of 
men except for Behram Gur are of the Sikh School type as is wont with Bihari 
paintings of this group. The treatment of the frightened and fleeing animals is 
lively and faithful. This incident however is not mentioned in Roger’s translation 
though the episode with Azadah is mentioned on page No. 403. 


(v) Stkandar’s encounter with the queen : 


Shah Namah manuscript No. 2770 B, Folio No. 375 SJ. No. 46. 


The adventures of Sikander find a place of honour in the Shah Namah as he 
is associated in marriage with Rao Shanak, the daughter of Dara ( Rogers p. 373 ). 
After vanquishing Iran Sikandar proceeded for further conquests. His exploits are 
detailed in-the Sikandar Namah which’censists of two parts viz. ‘*Barri’ 
tures over land and “Bahri”? or ‘‘across the seas??, 


? or adven- 


The journeys are fanciful and 
often contain more fiction than fact. There is mention of the hero’s visit to Harum, 


the land of Amazons where reigned a queen. There he rested fora month and 
thence he proceeded in search of the water of life ( Rogers p. 387 ). 


The illustration is a detail from the visit to Harum which does not find a place 
in the Shah Namah proper. It is fit for the Sikandar Namah which deals exclu< 
sively with the exploits of Sikandar. Evidently the artist of this Shah Namah 


painted the scene in question based on a copy of Sikandar Namah which has greater 
details concerning the life of the hero. 


In the illustration the queen is shown sitting in audience on a terrace attens 
ded by females one of whom shows Sikander a portrait of his which fills him wtih 
immense surprise. The setting is of an interior terrace from behind which are 
visible large leafy trees. The pavilion in which the queen sits is a low domed 
structure with deep overhanging Chaj jas. Multifoiled cusped niches adorned the 
walls, An awning fringed with pearls is the only decoration under which is placed 
the queen’s low stool. Two types of female dresses are shown, The majority, 
including the queen is shown in the conventional Turki costume of trousers, a long 
coat topped by a shorter coat and acap. The other type is more Indian and evi- 
dently depicts the actual fashion of the day. It consists of a long dress ( like a 
Peshwaz ) with a thin sheet draped over the shoulders and the head. 
Faces of women are either in profile or in three quarter profile, 
In this scene also heiratic scaling is resorted to in depicting the queen and Sikander. 
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Facial modelling is much less here in comparison to the illustrations in the 
Shah Nama set No. 2770 A., and evidently the two sets are works of two 
different persons or groups of artists. Inthe preceding illustration of Behram 
Gur and his entourage also the same callousness for shading and rnodelling 1s 
noticed. 


Group B : In this group three typical examples have been chosen and illustra- 
ted. They are from the group of stray manuscript folios the author had chanced 
to see with Sri N. K. Dwivedi, dealer in old books and manuscripts at Varanasi. 


(vi) Sikander and the Queen : The episode has already been described above 
under Group A(v). The background for the terrace here is mountainous and 
the pavilion is buta textile awning. Smoothly rolling mountain cliffs frame the 
horizon. Different ranges of the mountain are done in different colours. The 
foreground is like in Group A. Tree is done in clotches of colour and leaves are 
not separately delineated. In the illustration of Group B, shading of the face is 
almost absent though other details of costume, men’s beards etc. as in Group A are 
maintained. The treatment of mountains and rocky areas are however totally 
different in the two groups. 


(iii) The killing by Isfandiyar of a female magician 


The scene depicts of the killing of a sorceress by the hero Isfandiyar. The 
female magician had first charmed the hero in the guise of fair young Turki girl. 
But when the hero challanged her she changed her forms many a time and when 
Commanded to reveal her real form she came out in her true colour. This has 
been ably depicted as well as the pleasant setting by a brook where they had 
first met. The lute of the enchantress still lies nearby. The moment Isfandiyar 
smote her with an Indian sword her face turned black and hair turned snowy 
white thus exposing her hedious form. So great was the impact of the witch’s 
spell that the sky turned black as her head rolled off under the stroke of the 
bronze bodied ( Ruintan ) hero’s scimiter. Thus the world was rid of the evil 
influence of the enchantress. ( Rogers pp. 145-26 ). 


Stylistically the illustration has nothing new to offer. The face of the 
enchantress is depicted in a hidious manner since the hero has already struck her 
with the sword. The large tree betrays a little European elemient in the shaded 
treatment of the leafy crown. It is contrast to the usual Indian manner ae 
the artist attempts to depict the folios in detail. The treatment of the hero’s 
horse is spirited. It has retained the highly arched neck oo eur es flanks 
derived from Persian School. Such horses have been shown in Indian painting 


since the inception of the Sultanate rule. 
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Illustration No. viti Rustam captures the Khakan o yf China. 


The illustration shows Rustam securing the Khakan (ruler) of China in his 
noose and pulling him down from his mount the white elephant. The scene is 
set in a mountainous region where the combat takes place. Against the background 
of the mountain is portrayed the white elephant ridden by the Khakan and 
accompanied by a weapon bearer and the elephant driver. Rustam turns round 
sitting astride his prancing horse as he gives a violent pull to the other end of the 
noose held by him. The Khakan succumbs to the pull and scrambles down his 
mount. Others watch helplessly. 


From behind the undulating ranges are visible the semi-concealed figures of 
Rustam’s followers watching triumphantly and upholding their banners. The 
treatment of the landscape and the sky area is-in the usual manner of the School. 
Among an assemblage of static figures those of Rustam and his lively horse really 
stand out and draw our attention. Rustam’s face is portrait like though there 
is no such heavy modelling of the Gronp **A’’, 


Group C: A copy of the Shah Namah in the same style and of the same 
period is also deposited and the Sayaji Rao Gaekward Library, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi ( No. P. ix. 3/62/5). It was formerly in the collection of 
L. Sri Ram of Delhi and was later donated to the University. Although the style 
of painting remains the same as in Groups A and B there is little or no modelling 
in the human figures and faces. There is also less predilection for showing ‘a 
variety in the style of beards as has been noticed in the earlier groups. Condition of 
the paintings in this manuscript is much better than in the other manuscripts 
mentioned above. | 
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N, Jayashanmukham 


Tattvamasi: a note on Ramanuja’s 
interpretation 


1. The Chandogya text 


It is a common practice of the later Vedantic philosophers, particularly 
Sankara, RamaAnuja and Madhava, to appeal to the authority of the Upanisads 
when they are called upon to establish the finality of their metaphysical view. 
Accordingly Ramanuja undertook the task of commenting on the scripture and 
showing that his metaphysical position was just the same as that of the Upanisads. 
However, this task was not so easy. It is true there are a number of Upanisads 
evidently lending support to the metaphysical view of Ramanuja. ( For a state- 
ment of Ramanuja’s view vide section 2). It is also true there are a good number 
of Upanisads which are not favourable to him. At this point the task of inter- 
preting them in accordance with his own view becomes really very formidable. 
Perhaps every commentator who is seeking a support in the Upanisads for his own 
view is confronted with a similar difficulty in one place or other. And Ramanuja 
is no exception. One such Upanisadic text with which he was greatly concerned 
is the Chandogya text. ‘*Tattvamasi Soetak eto”? ( Stl ). 


# eee fos eR es fo the above text is twofold : first, this text 
seems .to set forth.a view diametrically opposite to the view held by him; second, 
if the text can be shown to be favourable to his view, then it would indirectly 
administer a rude shock to Sankara who is using the same text in order to establish 
his view that the self and Brahman are absolutely - identical, According to Sankara 
it is o xe of the four mahavakyas in the Upanisads emphasising the absolute identity 
of the self and Brahman. ) 


2. Ramanuwa’s interpretation 


According to Ramanuja the Soul and Brahman stand to each other in the 
relation of body ( farira ) and self ( Sartrl ) the soul is the body of Brahman, and 
Brahman is the self or the indwelling Principle of the soul. ‘As the body of 
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Brahman, the soul is always dependent, and by reason of this dependence, it is 
always different from the former. This in brief is the metaphysical position of 
Ramanuja. But the proposition ‘That art Thou’, as it asserts the identity of the 
soul and Brahman, lends little support to his yiew. Hence Ram&nuja’s task is to 
demonstrate that this text does not really endanger his metaphysical view. 


Raméanuja does not dispute that the proposition is an identity proposition. But 
what he disputes is that it asserts the identity of the soul and Brahman. He 
tells us that it is analogous to the proposition “This is that Devadatta”, 
Here “that Devadatta” refers tg a person associated with different 
place and time; the word “This” signifies a person associated with the present 
time and immediate vicinity; and the word “‘is” affirms that the person here and 
now is the same Devadatta seen elsewhere at 2 past instant. In other words, the 
above proposition implies that the Devadatta qualified by one set of conditions is 
the same Devadatta qualified by another set of conditions. Likewise, the Chiando- 


gya text is to be interpreted as referring to an identical reality with two different 
sets of attributes. 


In the proposition “‘That art Thou” there are three words—T hat’’, “Thou” 
_ and “art’’, According to Ramanuja the word «‘That” signifies Brahman as the 
‘ultimate cause of the world, The word “Thou” refers to Svetaketu in the Upa- 
_nisad. Its indirect reference is to the individual man. Rama@nuja argues that 
Thou’ can not refer to either the body or the finite self ( jiva ) as they do not 
. constitute the essential part of Svetakeu. Brahman as the indwelling Principle is 
_ that essential part in him. Therefore ‘Thou? should be construed as denoting 
the indwelling Brahman in his self. Finally, the word ‘‘art?? affirms that the 
“Brahman which is ultimate cause of the world is the same Brahman which is 
the indwelling Principle of the self of Svetaketu, In other words, the identity 
asserted by the Chandogya text is the identity of Brahman in two different forms. 
per Thus. Ram&nuja achieves two things at one stroke, as he really wished to. 
.(_1 ) Since the above text is shown to be not referring to the identity between the 
self and Brahman but to the identical Brahman having two forms, ‘Ramanuja is 
“able to save his metaphysics from the danger of losing the support of; or conflict- 
with, the scriptural authority. (2°) Another consequence of this ‘interpretation 1s 
that now the metaphysics ‘of Sankara is deprived of its alleged support derived 
‘from the scripture, By so destroying the scriptural ‘support for Sankara, ee 
nuja scores a point in his favour and uses this opportunity to show that the former’s 
view is false or untenable. SUR AG NS 2 
8. Untenability of Ramanuja’s anter pretation 
The validity of Ramanuja’s interpretation of, the encoee text ( 6-3.7 ) 
depends chiefly on the-accéptability or otherwise of the meaning given to, the word 
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“Thou”. He takes the word to mean not the individual self but, the indwelling 
Brahman in the self. ‘The commentator is free to take the word in the above sense 
Only when the text in which it occurs does not have any reference to its precise 
meaning. If for any reason the meaning indicated by the text is bypassed, then 
the interpretation lays itself open to the fault of misreading the scripture. A 
careful scrutiny of the Chandogya texts where the declaration ‘“‘J attvamas?”’ occurs, 
points to the fact that there is little justification for interpreting the word ‘tvam’ or . 
‘Thou’ to mean Brahman within the individual self. 


The statement ‘“‘That art Thou’? occurs nine times in the Chandogya 
Upanisad. When it occurs for the fourth time it comes out with a clue to the 
exact meaning of the word ‘‘Thou”. ‘The text runs as follows : 


Verily, indeed, this body dies, when 

deprived of the self, the self does not die. 
The whole world has That for its Self. That 
is the Real. He is the Self, That art thou, O 
Svetaketu ( 6-11-3 ). 


There are three parts in the above text: (1) the part referring to the indivi- 
dual self ( jiva ) which does not die and in. the absence of which the body dies : 
(2) the part describing the nature of That; and (3) the part referring to the 
oneness of That and Svetaketu. The first part emphasises the difference between 
the undying jZva and the mortal body. Note the word ‘jiva’, it clearly refers to 
the individual self. The body is here referred to as simply ‘“‘this” or ‘idam’ 
( jivapetam bhava kiledan mriyate ). From this it follows that the statement contained 
in this part is obviously made in the context of the person of Svetaketu. The 
reference is therefore to the body and jiva of Svetaketu. Also, in drawing the 
distinction betwcen the body and jiva it is indicated that the latter is the essential 
partinhim. This prepares Svetaketu for the statement to be made at the end 
of the text. In the second part his attention is invited to the nature of That or He, 
That, he is told, is of the nature of the Self (atma), the Self of the whole world, 
and the Real. All these descriptions are aimed at bringing out the significance 
of That as the ultimate principle. The teaching reaches the culminating point 
in the third part where the identity of the undying jiva of Svetaketu and the 
ultimate reality of That is affirmed in the declaration ‘Tativamasi’. 


It is now evident that the clue to the meaning of the word “1 how’ is in the 
first part of the text itself. It can not be argued that the distinction drawn 
between the self ( jtva ) and the body in the first part has no bearing on the content 
of the final part of the text. For such an argument can be advanced Only at the 
expense of the unity of the text. To do so is to give up the game of exegesis 
itself. Therefore we can not but conclude that Ramanuja’s interpretation of the 
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above text is a deliberate and skilful attempt to shift the attention from the’ incon- 
venient to the convenient idea. | 


Our criticism of Rama@nuja’s interpretation of the Chandogya text ( 6-8-7 ) 
gives rise to many fresh problems. (1) From Raméanuja’s point of view, he is 
in the danger of losing the support of the scriptural authority for his metaphysical 
view.- Apart from this, it is not possible for him to show that the scripture does 
not lend support to the metaphysical view of Sankara. Does it then follow that 
Ramanuja’s view is false or that Sankara’s is true ? (2) From the point of view 
of the scripture, the above Chandogya text comes into conflict with other texts 
in the Upanisads. It teaches that the soul and Brahman are identical, abheda, 
But there are also other texts which teach that the soul and Brahman are different, 
bheda. Is it not necessary then to reinterpret the bheda texts in the light of the 
abheda? (3) From the point of view of metaphysics, the idea of identity of the 
soul and Brahman involves a logical difficulty as to how the finite can become 


the infinite. Hence, is it not necessary to disregard the literal or prim 


ary sense 
of this idea ? 


It is not our purpose now to go into the details of these questions,-as it would 
exceed the scope of the present paper. Therefore it is sufficient to indicate the 


direction in which their solutions actually lie. As for the first question, the purpose 


of interpreting the scripture, whose authority is supreme in matters metaphysical, 


1s not to use it as a means to justifying the view of this or that person. It is of 


little consequence to an exegete, for he is intesested in expounding the view for 


which the Scripture stands. Therefore the question whether Ramianuja’s view is 
false or Satikarais is true is irrelevant. As regards the second, if there is conflict 
between texts in the scripture, it is not Proper to reinterpret the conflicting text in 
the sense of compelling it to say what we want it to say in the licht of the other 
text we have chosen. In such a situation what we ought to do is to go further and 
find out the central text in the scripture whose idea is large enough to include the 
ideas of the conflicting texts without at the same time sacrificing their, original sense, 
A commentary on the scripture should be a work of interpretation rather than re- 
interpretation. Regarding the third, if an idea of the scripture is metaphysically 
inconsistent, it only means that weare reading it in the context of a preconceived. 
view for which the scripture does not really stand and which the scripture is com. 
pelled to conform to. Taken in the metaphysical context proper to the scripture, the 
idea finds its rightful place and the question of its metaphysical inconsistency does 
not arise, and the question of retaining or disregarding its primary or literal sense 
can be settled easily from that point of view. 


Briefly stated, the solution to all these problems lies in recognising the fact that 
the authority of the scripture is supreme in every sense of the word. 
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Book Review 


THE PROBLEM OF BEING IN HEIDEGGER By Chintamaniz Pathak. 
Published by Bharata Manisha, Varanasi.: 1974. pp. ix 137. Rs. 30.00. 


Heidegger’s writings offer ambivalent fascination for readers which at once 
allure and disenchant. His philosophical system articulates the fundamental 
question of Being, a question which has long baffled theologians, philosophers, and 
reflective laymen. What often disheartens and disturbs readers however, is the 

esoteric and difficult phraseology through which Heidegger reveals this most basic 
of human concerns. To bring forth the meaning underlying Heidegger’s obscure 
and at times unreadable works, is a task appropriate for a “miracle worker”. 
Pathak appears to be fully aware of this formidable undertaking. Since the 
comprehension 0° Being depends upon its subject-matter as well as on the method 
of inquiry. Pathak’s work concentrates on these two aspects of Heidegger’s philo- 
sophy. He aims to accomplish this by thematizing ‘the basic problems of his 
[Heidegger’s] philosophy and philosophical hermeneutics which [according to him] 
constitute the bipolar unity of the problems of Being and the problem of the Logos 
of Being... ‘The two main sections of the book engage in such a venture.” 


The first chapter, “The Problem of Being,’ is exploratory and clarificatory 
in nature. It reveals the meaning of Being through the exposition of such 
complex categories as “the ontological difference,” ‘the forgetfulness of being,” 
and “‘the clearing ground.” This conceptual mapping prepares the groundwork 
for the discussion of the philosophical method or Logos in Chapter II. Here, 
Pathak explains Heidegger’s approach to Being through the three interrelated 
stages of phenomenology, thinking, and language. The author further attempts 
to show that the problem of Being, phenomenology, thinking, and language cons- 
titute an integral whole, i.e., the subject matter and approach to Being are 


intertwined. 


The discusion of Heidegger’s method in the second chapter reveals the 
author’s own philosophical position: he asserts and demonstrates that it is the 
structure of the world which determines the method of philosophizing. Since 
reality is multi-faceted, the focus ona particular manifestation by a philosopher, 
will determine his method of approach, his thinking, and his philosophical 
language. Here, Pathak attempts to clarify and hopefully to resolve one significant 
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dispute of contemporary philosophy: he maintains that phenomenology ‘and 
linguistic analysis are relevant and genuine ways of doing philosophy. Pathak 
shows that both aim to bring “things” to light and clarity. Though they have 
similar intentions, their focus on divergent aspects of reality is responsible for 
their differences. Whereas linguistic analysis concentrates on the description of 
the “totality of facts’ or ‘empirical states of affairs, “phenomenology describes 
the “meaning of existential structures of being’ or the “life world.” Because of 
these varyirg foci, they adopt different methods of empirical and phenomenological 
epistemologies. Pathak accepts wholeheartedly the importance -of these methods, 
but rebukes linguistic analysts for the empiricallyecentered claim that their method 
alone is the only genuine way of Philosophizing. Such a constricted view can 
only be a partial inerpretation of reality. On the contrary, the phenomena 
logical position of Heiddeger is comprehensive and holistic and thus, leaves 


philosophical inquiry ‘‘free to play its game seriously without turning into a mock 
and masquerading philosophizing.” 


There is much that is significant in this short work. By pinpointing central 
problems in Heidegger’s philosophy, and by mapping & conceptuat structure, 
Pathak delineates a course for inquiry to be carried out by future scholars. To 
prepare this groundwork js itself a step in the right direction and a sign of serious 
scholarship. I hope that Pathak will not leave the essential ideas of his work in 
‘seminal form,”’ but rather, will attempt to develop them in greater detail and 
with philosophic rigor in some forthcoming endeavor, 


Ashok Malhotra 
Department of Philosophy 
SUNY at Oneonta 

New York 


INDIAN NUMISMATIC STUDIES. By KD, Bajpai, Abhinav Publications, 
New Delhi, 1976. Pages 188+-xii+ Plates 10, Rs. 65 : $1-300 a | 


The present publication offers in a collected form forty-one articles which 
Prof. Bajpai contributed to several Journals and Volumes. 


| The scope of the articles 
ranges from the Punch-marked coins to Harsa. 


; 7 A large number of articles cons. 
cern the Janapada and Gupta coins with a few on the foreign issues. Besides these, 


the first article deals with the question of the authority of minting coins in ancient 
India, whereas the last but one is a general survey of the progress of numismatic 
studies. The fifth and seventh ar ticles, dealing respectively with the Early History 
of central India and the Post-Agokan history of Kausambi, justify their ‘inclusion 
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inthe volume by the importance the numismatic evidence possesses in their treat- 
ment. Articles no. 12 to 14 discuss three sealings. 


~* The ‘publication is of great use to students and researchers alike. We find 
here a detailed and critical discussion on some of the major problems of ancient 
Indian numismatics. Some of the chapters present new evidence shedding welcome 
light on many an obscure point in the ancient period of Indian History. 


» The author has taken care to increase the usefulness of the publication by 
suitable revision, wherever necessary, and by including a select - bibliography and 
ten Be plates. 


Tam sure all lovers of the subject would like to own a copy of the kook. 


me gece, ee -—- Lallanji Gopal 
re NE tee ay Head. Anc. Ind. Hist, & Cult. 
B, H.U. 


. _SMRTITARANGAM By Madhukar Govind Mainkar. Published by 
the Author ron the Deptt. of Sanskrit, University of otic pita 1975. 
pp. 31. Rs. 6/- | 


Smrtitarangam is the first published poetic work of a noted Professor of Sans- 
krit. Prof. Mainkar needs no introduction to the students of Sanskrit literature in 
particular, and of Indology in general. As a consummate critic, Prof. Mainkar has 
presented a numberof studies on the Vedas, the drama and dramaturgy and of- 
course on Kalidasa, the greatest of Sanskrit poets. All these works bear the imprint 
of his talent that may be termed, after Rajasekhara, as ‘bhavayitrt pratibha’. As 
opposed to these, the present work shows up his ‘karayitrt pratibha’. A connoisseut 
of art or a gifted critic raay not bea creative artist himself but if it is so; the out- 
come definitely tends to be memorable. In our opinion, Prof, Mainkar has success- 
fully proved, in this short poem, that critical faculty does not necessarily hamper the 
creative faculty, or in set words a critic‘can be a good poet too. 


The work under review is a Kavya of 115 verses, divided into 20 sections 
called ‘tarangas’. It is the intense personal note that marks this poem and distin- 
guishes it as a form of literature. In a classical language as formal as Sanskrit, 
it is seldom that we hear a personal note. We concur with the view of the great: 
Bengali poet, Rabindranath that it is in Kalidasa’s Meghadita that we hear for 
the first time the poet’s ‘own voice’. It is neither the story-element, nor the didacti- 
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cism, nor again the variety of metre and style in the Meghadita that captivates th 
heart but the intense feeling of a lover in separation. Prof. Mainkar’s Smrtitarangam 


also has this element of the Meghadita and aims to charm the reader in the same 
fashion. 


The theme is simple—a lover weeps the loss of his beloved who, though 
charming in every respect, leaves her lover for heaven asaresult of an attack of 
Cancer ‘3arat ata faq AAI eu’. It is the loss of this beloved, to whom the 
lover dedicated his entire soul, that haunts him. In the wide and crowded world, 
he now finds himself utterly lonely and everything here reminds him of the sweet 
Charms of the beloved. To him life now appears to have only a form but no 
content. Like his forerunner, the Y aksa, he also finds it difficult to account for 
the separation from one who was love incarnate, and accuses her of cruelty : 


‘Tat Alect ASATA arAleds eA ales at Ragiial fasgeta fa au (I, 3) 


Clearly the poet follows Kalidasa in his theme, which is not rare. What 
strikes as significant, however, are his fine poetic sensibility and use of imagery that 
are novel as well as in perfect tune with the poetic tradition of Sanskrit. Borrowing 
some phrases from Kalidasa here and there, the poet successfully reminds us of the 


diction and facility of Kalidasian expression at several places. This is a great 
achievement. 


As a poet of the modern times, Prof. Mainkar has happily given us many 
fine expressions which are new in the vocabulary of Sanskrit but nonetheless 
charming. ‘The references to the play of Badminton (I, 


the time of engagement with the beloved (IV, 4), 
acquaintance, and to the album of pictures, 
feeling has been harmoniously blended with the classical form of expression, 
In addition to Kalidasa, the poet reminds us of Bhasa while referring to the 


drawings of his beloved—araqedt ar af fafaferar ALTA AAS, etc. (X, 3) and of 
Bana’s statement by direct reference (XITT, 6). : 


4), exchange of ring at 
birds and flowers of daily 
-are a few instances where modern 


The poet himself likes to call the poem an elegy and as far as the definition 
is concerned, it certainly belongs to this variety. At the same time, existence of 
the ‘vilapas’, and notably the Ajavilapa, as has been rightly observed by the poet 
himself, this can be treated as a beautiful instance of a ‘vilapa’ complete in itself, 
What we are pleased to note is not its mere conformity with the code but the 
intrinsic poetic merit so successfully expressed in it. Unlike the earlier poets, this 
poet of the modern times does not philosophise on the futility of all human life 
but sings the glory of life in the background of inevitable death however unbearable 
that may be. 
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In a review of poems, the best method is to quote some fine verses, so that 
the Sahrdaya may himself be able to judge. I only would refer to the 19th Taranga 
which to my mind appears to be the best. The first verse, though almost a paraphrase 
of Kalidasa, has attained a rare depth of feeling in the background of the grim 
demise of the beloved. 


Bishwanath Bhattacharya 
Head Deptt. of Sanskrit & Pali _ 
B. H. U. Varanasi. 


THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS AND THEIR TIMES (cir. A. D. 300-550 ). By 
Sachindra Kumar Maity, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd. Pages 
286t x. Rs. 55-00 


The Gupta period has always attracted the attention of researchers and 
scholars on account of its brilliant achievements in different fields of state and 
society. For Indian scholars it had provided an occasion for national glorification 
in the pre-Independence days. It could easily match the best achievements of 
other countries and nations in their Classical age or Golden period. There was an 
academic justification as well for this emphasis on Gupta period. The period, with 
its diverse types of evidence about all possible aspects of history and culture, has 


served asa subject, complete in itself; for intensive study and training in historical 
reconstruction. te 


Earlier we had the works of .R. D. Banerji, S. K. Aiyangar, Raghunandan 
Shastri and B. Upadhyaya followed by the studies of R.N. Dandekar, R. N, 
Saletore, R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, After Independence were published 
the monographs of R. K, Mookerji, V. R. R. Dikshitar, K. M. Shambavmekar 
and 8S. K. Maity. Recently there has been again a wave of publications on the 
Gupta period by Dr. U. N. Roy, Dr. P. L. :Gupta, Dr. B, S. Upadhyaya and Dr, 
S. R. Goyal. The present work, from the pen of Dr. S. K. Maity, who has already 
made two useful studies on the Gupta period, is welcome. It gives a compact 
picture of the total personality of the Gupta period. ne 


Chapter I brings out the salient features of the monograph. The following 
two chapters discuss the details of the political history of the period. The subsequent 
eight chapters deal respectively with administration, social life, economic life, reli. 
gion, education, language, literature, scripts, scientific and other cultural achieve. 
ments and art in the Gupta period. ‘The sections on economic life and art are in 
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the § form of cetailed summaries of earlier publications which are easily ayail- 
able: hence the author dispenses with references to support his views, The remain- 


ing chapters incorporate his own reconstruction on the topics with the help of 
original evidence. 


The author has taken pains to incorporate the latest researches. But he has 
not taken any notice of the recent studies done by B.S. Upadhyaya, P. L. Gupta 
and U. N. Roy. Likewise, he should have mentioned the view which describes 
the Kusana age as the period of prosperity, compared with which the Gupta age. 
witnessed decline. “ i | 


But all this does not detract from the merit of the hook. It will long remain 


a standard text book on the subject and will be used with profit by researckeis 
as well. 


Dr. Mrs. Krishna Kanti Gopal 


- 


mi 
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Notes & Comments 








WHEN AND WHERE TO STOP 


One can at once feel the pulse of India from the recent statement of the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. She says “Technology should be used to provide 
essentials of food, shelter, clothing, health, education and culture to not create new 
wants or to encourage the accumulation of goods, the possession of which gives 
Pleasure for but a moment, soon breeding discontent and restlessness.” She then 


adds, ‘‘If we are true to Ourselves, we should know when and where to stop.” 
Indeed a remarkable expression, 


This is an indication of the revival of the true spirit of India which is 
spiritualism, India ives for her philosophy, Religion and Culture. The Prime 
Minister of a democratic country is not only a political representative of the people 
but also she represents the soul of that country and thus must speak in that term. 
We feel the soul of India Spoke these words through Mrs. Gandhi. 


We fully endorse to what she says. For some time India drifted away from 


her true stand. It has its reasons also. Modern amenities and luxuries in the west are 
the gifts of Science and Technology, India inspite of her great heritage suffered, 
under foreign yoke and in her helpless condition, naturally looked to the west where 
VE ie freedom, enjoyment and affluence. We cannot altogether divorce the 
claims of our Physical existence and its requirements, A change thuscame. India 
accepted the challenge and proved herself capable of competing with the west. 
Mrs. Gandhi knows that the pleasures derived from Technological achievements 
are shortlived and soon they breed ‘discontent and restlessness,’ So, there must 


bea compromise—a ‘thus far & no further? command which ensures happiness 
and peace, 


HALDIGHATI 


It is a happy augery that the Government of Rajasthan with the moral 
sopport of the Centra] Government, has become active to commemorate the glory 
of Haldighati, historically so very important bearing in its bosom the bones of the 
great heroes of Rajasthan who faught and sacrificed their lives for the sake of 
independences. Long 400 years have elapsed since when Rana Pratap the great, in 
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order to upkeep the prestige of his country faught the mughal army against innume- 
rable odds (20000 against 80000). The strong determination and valour which Use 
the great Rana and his compatriots displayad is written in the pages of history in 
golden letters. Independent India will lack in its duty if it fails to pay homage to 
great souls who gave their lives for the sake of the independence of their 
motherland. 


The wide open field where the great battle was faught still remains nn- 
inhabited except for some cenotaphs here and there, the main one being the 
‘Chetak? cenotaph. 


Efforts are being made to restore the old look of Haldighati. The desertd land 
has of late become noisy and fully alive. 


Haldighati, just a mile and a half j in length, isin the heart of the Aravallis 
about 20 miles from Udaipur. But for all these 400 years it was left deserted and 
uncared for. .The indomitable spirit with which Rana Pratap crossed sword with 
the mighty mughal emperor and the great sacrifice and valour displayed by his 
Bhil subjects inspite of their extreme poverty. and economic. backwardness, serves 
as a great inspiration to the people of this country. If we learnto pay. homage to 
the great souls of the past, their spirit will act in us to make us brave and instil 
in us the spirit of sacrifice. 


DREAM PROVES TRUE | * 

".” One cannot divorce a dream as altogether phantastic or meaningless. Some- 
times it tells the truth and proves immensely useful. The fact narrated hereunde? 
is one of that kind. Ghoudhary Amar Singh, an inhabitant of the district of Sangrur, 
dreamt a dream 25 years ago abouta tank in the outskirts of a village 15 km 
from Sangrur. Chowdhary Amar Singh, an old man with a religious bent of mind, 
could not wipe out the dream from his mind. On the contrary he ur ged the 
villagers to help him in digging out the tanks but the villagers- were reluctant io 
join hands with him and dismissed it as sheer fancy. Amar Singh however, could 
not forget that he was told inthe dream, the exact distance and the location 
where the tank lay under the ground. This gave him the impetus to try himself, 
The digging was started by him all alone. Enough of patience he had shown in 
the work. At first many of his attempts failed but ultimately he succeeded in 
striking the right spot. Eight fit deep was the pit and one corner of the tank 
was discovered. The news of the discovery spread like wild fire. Archeo- 
logists from Dehradun and Chandigarh rushed into the spot. While the 
digging was still in progress Amar Singh died. The work remained closed for 
sometime when a drama-party from Ayodhya came over there. They took interest 
in the matter and further digging started. It is still incomplete. ‘The area of the 
tank, as it was measured, is 300 ft by 80 ft. ‘The legend that the Pandavas during 
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their exile lived there is now believed to be true and asa result thosands of pilgrims 


visit the place every year. | 


The State Government constructed a metalled road in the village to facilitate 
the journey to the tank. The Department of archeology, Panjab Government, 
took some interest in the matter. But for some reason or other nothing mentionable 
was done. 


We hope the Govt, of Panjab and the Deptt, of Archeology will tap 
the matter in right earnest and arrange for further excavation which move might 
bring to light valuable facts relating to the Mahabharata. 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF YOGA-TEACHERS 


The fifth international conference to the International Yoga Teachers Associa- 
tion is now resolved to he held in India in December, 76 with the concurrence of 
the Govt. of India. The Gonference is being organised at Panchgani near Poona 
(the Head Quarters of the Moral re‘armament Mission) as a Yoga reorientation camp 
for ten days from 20th December, 76 to 29th December, 76. Experts and adepts 
of the various aspects of yoga are Participating and contributing +o its different 
session, More than 200 foreign delegates are coming to make the conference a big 
success. The conference js surely going to be a unique opportunity for all the 
lovers of Yoga to acquaint themselve with the latest movement of yoga awareness 
and to learn the latest yogic techniques of curing various diseases and to be initi- 
ated into the latest Processes of gaining mental health and spiritual enlightenment. 


The conference js being organised with the help ofa body of distinguishad 
experts as follows 


President ; Mrs, Sally Janssen 

Organisers : F riends of Yoga Society. 

General Co-ordinator : Mrs. Maria Helena de Bastos Freire. 
Co-ordinator of Scientific Sessions : Dr. Narain Varandani. 
Co-ordinator of Philosophic Session : Dr. R. K. Shringy 
Co-ordinator of Specific Yoga Sessions ; “Dr. K. S. Joshi. 





Programme 


There will be talks and demonstrations on Asanas ; Prandy’ma 3. 


Fr arapsychology and Siddhis 3 Scientific Evaluation of Meditation Techniques — 
re ; colour, sound and form, Yoga Chikitsa, Yoga Nidra : Kaya Kalpa ; 
Western Relaxation Techniques: Surya Namaskara; the Tattwas and their 
influence in the Practice of yoga ; Kriya Yoga ; Tantra and Science ; 
Preservation of Natura] Resources, 
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There will also be morning Hatha Yoga Classes, evening Pranayama 
classes, and Satsanghs at which there will be commentaries on Yoga Vashista 
by sviritual leaders like Swami Venkatesananda, Ma Y ogashakti, Dr. Swami 
Gitananda, Swami Anandananda, Swami Yogiraj Prem Chaitanya, Swam! 
Nijabodha, Srimat Virananda Giri and Sri B. K.S. Iyenga. 

The commentaries will be co-ordinated by Dr. R. K. Shringy and will be 


followed by meditation by all. 


The Speaker : 


The following Yogis, scholars and philosophers have agreed to contribute 
their knowledge and understanding of the various branches of Yoga as under. 


1, SCIENTIFIC SESSIONS 


Subjects 
Asanas 
Pranayams 
Parapsychology and Siddhis 


Speakers 
Mr. B. K. S. Iyengar ( India ) 
Mr. Pattabi Jois ( India ) 
Dr. B. L. Atreya ( India ) 


2, SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION OF MEDI- 


ATION TECHNIQUES REGARDING 


COLOUR, SOUND AND FORM ; 
3, Yoga and Backache 
4, Yoga Chikitsa 
5. Yoga Nidra 
6. Kaya Kalpa 
7. Western Relaxation technicues and 
Their Application.in Yoga Classes 
8. Coordination of Research in Yoga 
9. Garbadharan Yoga ( Yoga in Pregnancy ) 


10. Yoga as a Technique in Counselling 
Psycho Therapy 

11, Experimental Studies in Pranayamic 
breathing 

12. Special Contribution of Yoga to the 
Field of Physical Education 

13. Yoga’s Role in Preserving Natural 
Resources 


14. Yoga and Ecological Balance 
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Marie Madleine Chapuis ( France 


Sri Mahadeva Bhat 

Dr. Mekote ( India ) 

Dr. Joshi ( India ) 

Swami Gitananda ( India ) 


Dr. J. Freiger { Brazil ) 

Dr. Narain Varandani ( India ) 

Herminia Pereira and Hedi 
Feuerwerker ( Brazil ) 


Dr. Mercedes Clue 


Dr. Bhole 


Dr. Garote 


Wide Simoesde Wattos and 
Mrs. Maria Heena de Bastos 
Freire ( Brazil ) 

Dr. Bhamgara 
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Il. PHILOSOPHICAL SESSIONS 


_ , Subjects 


I, Meaning of Shakti and Power in 


Tantra : 


2. Kriya Yoga , 
3. The Optional Way of Life 


for Yoga Teachers 


4, Suggestions for Creating and 


10. A New Approach to ¢ 


_ Developing Yoga Awareness 
in our Times 4 


9. Suggestions for the Yogis to parti- 


cipate in Preservation of the 
Natural Resources, 


6. Ecology and Yoga 
7. Tantra and Science 


8. The Goal of Group Activity in 


nowadays Yoga 
The Significance of Shri Cakra 
in Shri Vidya 


he Yoga 
of Patanjali 


Il. Yoga and Religion 
12, Communities 


13, 


Yoga for the Development of 
Consciousness 


IIT, SPECIFIC YOGA SESSIONS 


Iv. 


Subjects 
1. Sadan Yoga | 


2 Yoga Vasistha 


3. Techniqueys of Mediation 
4. Kundalini Yoga 


9. Hath Yoga ( Asanas ) 
6. Hath Yoga ( Pranayama ) 


SATSANGA ON YOGA VASISTHA ( E 


Commentaries of the Y 





Speaker 


Dr. Kundu—India 
Ma Yoga Shakti—India 


Sally Janssen, Austrilia, 


Dr. R. K. Shringy, India 


Neide Simoes—Brazil 
Maria H. B, Freire, Brazil 
Dr, Bhagwan Das, India. 


Dr. Jayme Treiger, Brazil 


Swami Nujabodha, India 


Dr. CG. V, Karambelkar 
Dr. R. S. Misra India 
Shri Prem Mallik, India 


Shri M. Pandit, India 


Speakers 


Swami Yogiraj Premchaitanya © 
( France ) hea: 

Dr. R. K, Shringy ( India )- 

Dr. U. Nee, India , 

Shri Rohit Mehta, India ° 

Shri B, K, S. Iyangar, India 

Shri Pattabhi Jois, India 


VERY EVENING ) 





oga Vasistha by the attending Swamis followed by a 
meditation by all as co-ordinated by Dr, R. K, Shringy. — 
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The spiritual leaders who have already agreed to conduct the Sat-Sangh : va 
|! 


7. Swami Yogiraj Prem Chaitanya 
8. Shri Pattabhi Jois 
9. Shri B. K.S. Iyangar 

1Q, Dr. B. L. Atreya 

11, Dr. K. S. Joshi 

12..Dr. Kundu 


1. Swami Venkatesananda 

2. Ma Yogashakti 

3. Swami Gitananda 

4, Swami Anandananda Lem 
5. Swami Raghavendra 

6. Shri Prem Mallik 


Many othér engaging programmes from 7.00 A. M. to 11. 30° B, M. 


DELEGATE FEES : 
Rs. 300/- Lunch and tea will be provided to all Delegates. 
for transport, board and lodging may be made by Delegates at their own expense, 


Arrangements 


" Applications for participation should be sent as early as possible to the. Exe- 
cutive Secretary, Friends of Yoga Society at the above mentioned address together 
“with a cheque of Bank draft for Rs. 300/- payable to the aaeUGS of oea Society. 


( Account Payee only ). 


CLOSING DATE : | 
pat Last date for enrolling Delegates is 15th October, 76. As: Accommodation ¢ is 
jimited, ‘persons desiring to enrol are advised to do so immediately. Due to the 


great enthusiasm, only 50 vacancies are remaining. 
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BOOKS FROM 


- MACMILLAN INDIA | 








Philosophy: & Religion — ‘ 
Pa en Ces Utres Sal Baba and the Hindu Theory ~ 


7 _ of Evolution 18-00 . 
pera N. 1 (ed) : nceant Philosophy Today. 


><. .50°00 
Indra Devi : Sai Baba and Sai Yoga nls . -9:50_ rn 
Madan, P. K. Kita ane 
ef) cunibnlee Compiled by ie Towards Divine Living - ~ Paper. “3! 00. : 
Gucee Michel _ be Christ 3 ds , Alive ~. ony O08: Paper. <6 00:07" 
Quoist, Michel : The Christian Repalise Paper 7-00 
Quoist, Michel : Prayers of Life Paper 5-00 


| Order your copies by VPP and Avail 10% SP=CIAL DISCOUNT, 


ALSO FREE POSTAGE ON )RDERS OF Rs. 2 3/- and abovee 


Order your Copies from : si. 





Publicity Department 


The Macmillan Co. of India Ltd. 
2/10 4252 Ansari Road 

Daryaganj 

New Delhi—110 002 
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CABLE: ABSONS’ PHONE : 52894 


A. BHATTACHARYA & SONS 


D. 28/171, PANDE HAVELI 
VARANASI - 221001 


Manufacturers & Exporters of Dndian Hanaicrafts | | 


@ BANARAS SILK SAREES 

BROCADES, SCARVES & DRESS MATERIAL 
ARTISTIC BRASSWARE 

IVORY & WOOD CARVINGS 
PAPIER-MACHIE PRODUCTS 


WALL HANGINGS & LAMP SHADES 


WOODEN TOYS & MANY OTHER NOVELTIES 


PLEASE CONTACT FOR ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
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TCr’s 1976 GLOBULAR BONANZA 
IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


AIR-INDIA 


EUROPE TOURS—20 NIGHTS ITINERARY 

‘B’ ( ROME to ROME) 
TOUR TO EUROPE & UK — ITINERARY “C19 NIGHTS 
TOURS TO EASTERN EUROPE ITINERARY ‘A’—20 NIGHTS 
STUDENTS TOUR TO EUROPE — 91 NIGHTS 
STUDENTS TOUR TO U.S. A. 


TOURS TO U.S. A—1976 ITINERARY ‘A’ 15 DAYS 
TOURS TO U.S, A.—1976 ITINERARY ‘B’ 17 DAYS 
TOURS TO U.S. A.—ITINERARY ‘C’ (COAST TO COAST) 
TOURS TO MALAYSIA, SINGAPORE & AUSTRALIA 
TOURS TO EAST AFRICA & MAURITIUS 

TOUR TO EUROPE, U.S.A. & CANADA — 29 DAYS 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS CONTACT 


TRAVEL CORPORATION (INDIA) PVT. LTD. 


10, VEER NARIMAN ROAD 
BOMBAY - 400001. 


Telephone : 312032 Telex : 3983 Cable : JUSTILIA 
OR ITS BRANCHES AT 


AGRA, AHMEDABAD, BARODA, CALCUTTA, COCHIN, 
GANGTOK, KANPUR, LUCKNOW, MADRAS, NEW DELHI, 


POONA, SRINAGAR, VARANASI]. 




















